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iii. With the discovery of a weird and beautiful subter- 





SCRIBNERS Shring PICTURE Books 






PETE THE GREAT 


Written and illustrated by 
DWIGHT LOGAN 


This is the humorous story of 
Pete, a magician’s rabbit. Pic- 
tures on every page tell of his in- 
credible journey from farm to big 
city. There’s an extra surprise in 
the way Pete jumps into his hat 
and out again when the pages are 


JUANITA 


Told and pictured by i 
LEO POLITI i 





This is a beautiful Easter book about NAH 
the blessing of the animals that is 
. celebrated every year on Olvera 
f Street—Los Angeles’ colorful Mexi- 
| | can settlement. (Ages 5-8) $2.00 










THE BEWITCHED CAVERNS; 


ks 
Written by LEONA RIENOW ha 
Illustrated by ALLEN POPE 4s 


This is an adventure story that takes place in the 
dawn of history—in the days of the Cro-Magnon 
| people. There’s a most exciting mystery connected 


ranean cave. (Ages 9-12) $2.00 


at your bookstore 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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CLASSIFICATION AND PAY PLANS 
FOR LIBRARIES IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Salary schedules, preliminary sections and other data have been revised 
in the light of present day policies. 

Sets up criteria for classifying library personnel—professional and cleri- 
cal—recommending salary schedules for various grades. Each volume 
contains four sections: |. Classes of Libraries; Il. Classes of Departments; 
Ill. Personnel Specifications; IV. Standards for Personnel Grades. 

Spo nsored jointly by the A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff and Tenure, 
and the A.C.R.L. 1947. Mimeographed. 


Vol. 1. Non-degree-conferring Institutions. 66 pages ........... . $1.75 
Vol. 2. Degree-conferring Four-year Institutions. 125 pages ...... 2.25 
Vol. 3. Universities. 171 pages Me hice ee aeik ae eck 3.00 
Combination price (all three volumes ordered at the same time to 

one address) ...... aaa, it Pix ene 


A NATIONAL PLAN FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 


By Carleton B. Joeckel and Amy Winslow, with a chapter by 
Lowell Martin. 


Relates what may be expected of a good library, and analyzes the Ameri- 
can public library today. The core of the plan shows what can be done to 
improve existing services. Patterns of local organization are outlined, in 

addition to the roles of state and national governments in public library 

development. In addition to organization, library operations are also dis- 
ussed. 


168 pages Cloth $3.00 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS FOR LIBRARY SERVICE 


Edited by Herman H. Fussler. Papers delivered at the University of Chi- 
ago Library Buildings Institute, August, 1946. Stresses need for func- 

tionalism and flexibility in library building design. Useful to anyone con- 
dering a library building project. Illustrated. 


216 pages Cloth $3.50 


DEAR MR. ARCHITECT 


Just reprinted. The school librarian's suggestions to the architect, prepared 
by a committee of the American Association of School Lducciane: 13 


pages. Planographed. 35¢; 10 copies, $3; 25, $6; 50, $10; 100, $18. 


American Library Association 


50 East Huron St. Chicago |! 
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At Your Service... 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of spe- 
cialized library service, is equipped to serve you 
well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 
Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and the op- 


portunity to serve you. 


333 E. Ontario St. 
A. Cc. McClurg & Co. Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 




















on New Low-Priced 


GAYLORD CATALOG CARDS 


Strong ... Durable . . . Excellent Writing and 
Erasive Surface . . . 50% Rag Content 


Library budgets being what they are, Gaylord now offers 
this new Catalog Card at a considerable saving to you. Firm, 
clear and long-lasting, it will serve many uses where the finer 
stock of 100% rag content is not essential. 


COSTS 25% LESS 


The difference in cost between this Card of 50% new rag 
content and the Gaylord Catalog Card of 100% rag content 
is merely in cost of stock—and not in processing. Cards are 
library standard size, 12.5 x 7.5 centimeters, rotary cut on all 





sides with perfect edges. It is highly satisfactory for shelf lists, 
special lists and indexes, temporary cards, etc.—yet you save 
25%. A considerable saving in a widely used item. 


sUAEE SA x 
¢R MP, ES TODA @ We sholl be glod to send you free somples of ovr new Catalog Cord. 
Simply ask for Catalog Cards No. 5306 (lined) and No. 5311 (plain). Feel their 


texture, inspect them carefully . . 


t oO R Standard library size 12.5x7.5 centimeters. 
DP Rotary cut on all sides. 


. and you'll agree they are on excellent value, 


dion Supplie 


FSTABLISHET LJ 


Makers of Better Library 
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FOR SPRING 


FLOWERS 
FOR 
MOTHER 


Story and Pictures by 
Katherine Evans 





Finding the present took Davy and Rosie on 
a long, long walk. Mr. and Mrs. Pigeon saw 
them off. And Daisy, the cow, interfered 
with their plans. And they almost had to 
give up the whole idea when they came to 
the pond. But in the end, the same pond that 
caused them so much trouble helped them 
to find the Happy Birthday present for 
Mother. 


Ages 4 to 8 


Ready $1.50 


FORK 
IN THE 
TRAIL 


By Merlin Ames 
Illustrated by 
Henry C. Pitz 





—— 
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Here's an outdoors story about boys (really 
young men in that day and territory) with 
a mystery for good measure. High School and 


Junior High School Age 


Ready $2.50 









DAVID McKAY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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WiLuiaM Cuarr has been chief, In-Service 
Training and Personnel Control, Milwaukee 
Public Library, since February 1946. He 
will become the librarian, Public Library, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., on May 1. Mr. Chait 
took his undergraduate work at Brooklyn 
College, completed his first year of library 
science at Pratt Institute Library School, 
and received his master’s degree at Colum- 
bia University. He has worked in the 
Brooklyn Public Library, where he was a 
branch librarian and he was librarian of the 
Second Service Command during World 
War II. At present he is a member of the 
A.L.A. Committee on Annuities, Pensions, 
and Life Insurance. 


Epwarp B. STAn- 
FORD is chairman of 
the A.L.A. Board on 
Personnel Adminis- 
tration. He was 
awarded academic 
degrees from Dart- 
mouth and Williams 
and professional de- 
grees from the Uni- 
versity of _ Illinois 
Library School and 
the University _ of 
Epwarp B. STANFORD Chicago, Graduate 

Library School. Dr. 
Stanford is now assistant university librarian 
and associate professor at the University of 
Minnesota. 

His experience includes work in the Dart- 
mouth and Williams College Libraries and 
the Detroit Public Library and at A.L.A. 
Headquarters. Prior to overseas military 
experience, Dr. Stanford served as repre- 
sentative for Wisconsin with the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission. When first overseas, 
his assignment was as Army classification 
specialist in England. He was also a teacher 
at the Information-Education Officers’ Staff 
School at Schrivenham, England, and es- 
tablished camp libraries for army redeploy- 
ment centers in South Britain. 

Mr. Stanford wrote the article, “Council 
Action on Library Salaries,” on pages 107-08 
of the March Bulletin. 
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Mrs. MARGARET 
R. WHALEY, 
ant librarian, Free 
Public Library, Eliz- 
abeth, N.J., is the 
president — of the 
New Jersey Library 


assist- 





Association. She re- 
ceived her educa- 
tion at Vail Deane, 
Elizabeth, and_ at 
Dana Hall, Welles- 
ley, supplemented 


MARGARET R. 
WHALEY 


Mrs. by.special courses at 
Columbia Univer- 


sity and New York University. Most of her 


librz ary work has been in Elizabeth, with a | 
temporary pe riod as branch librarian in Los | 


Angeles. 


Rocer H. McDonovucu, director, 
sion of the State Library, Archives and His- 
tory, New Jersey - ite De partment of Edu- 
Trenton, is a graduate of Rutgers 
School of Library Service, 
University. Previously he had 
librarian, Rutgers University 
Free Public Library, 
During the war he 
both in this coun- 


cation, 
University 
Columbia 
been reference 
Library, and librarian, 
New Brunswick, N.]. 
served with the air corps, 
try and abroad. 


and 


ARTHUR B. BERT- 
HOLD, chief, prepa- 
rations Division, 
University of Chi- 
cago Library, is to 
be the editor of 
the tentative cata- 
loging quarterly be- 
ing sponsored by 
the Division of Cat- 
aloging and Classifi- 
cation. He received 
his B.A. from Col- 
gate University, B.S. 
in L.S. from Columbia Unive rsity, 
from Chicago University. Mr. 
the author of a number of articles on the 
union catalog idea and documentation. For- 
merly, he was associate director, Philadel- 
phia. bibliogr: iphical center and union li- 
brary catalog, and bibliographer and _re- 
search analy st, Division of ‘Special Informa- 
tion, Library of Congress. He has also con- 
tributed articles to Colle ge and Research 
Libraries. 


ArTHUR B. BERTHOLD 


and M.A. 
Berthold is 
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A mild, for 


cleaning book pages. 
rubbing, no chapped hands. Gener- 


odorless, 


pure agent 
No fuss, no 


ous free trial sample upon request. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


890 

890.1 
890.2 
890.3 


1 pint 


1 gallon 


118 S$. CARROLL ST., MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 
WALLACE AND GREEN ST., NEW HAVEN 11, CONN 


H 1» 50" 

















Select books 
from our FREE 
48-page cata- 
log and supple- 
mentary lists. 
More than 50,- 
/ 000 titles. 
? TO SELL — send us 
list of any books you 
may have for sale or 
exchange. 









BUY ¢ SELL 
NEW-— USED 
TEXT and REFERENCE 


Many Out-of-Print Titles In Stock 


tf 
py Sea a 


OHIO 











COLUMBUS 1, 
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THE PEOPLE OF INDIA by Kumar Goshal 


A.L.A. BULLETIN: 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 


SOVIET RUSSIA: 


The Land and Its People 


by Nicholas Mikhailov 


author of The Land of the Soviets and 
The Russian Story 


Here is the first book since the war about 
the Soviet Union, actually written by a Russian 
—introducing the reader to the geography, his- 
tory, people and industry of the sixteen repub- 
lics of the U.S.S.R. Fully illustrated with 
scores of maps and photographs. $3.50 


PEOPLE IN COLONIES 


by Kumar Goshal 
author of The People of India 


The story of the people who live in the 
colonial countries of the world: how they fell 
under foreign domination, how they have fared 
since then, their struggle for political and 
economic freedom, the internal problems they 
will have to face, and their probable solution. 

$3.50 


MURDER: Plain and Fanciful 
Edited by James Sandoe 


“A novel and original gathering that collectors 
will welcome with enthusiasm . . . particularly 
notable for the number of excellent tales and 
essays hitherto inaccessibe or difficult to come 
by”—Vincent Starrett, Chicago Tribune 


“Mr. Sandoe is the most thoroughly learned 
bibliographer of crime literature in the United 
States’ —Raymond Chandler, The Atlantic 


The thirty-four page bibliography of famous 
books and the actual criminal ever.ts on which 
they are based, makes this an invaluable refer- 
ence book for writers. 640 pages, $3.50 


A TRAVELER’S GUIDE TO FRANCE 
by Stuart Murray 


author of Fun at Sea 


Now that the rate of exchange will be attract- 
ing thousands of travellers, here is an up-to- 
the-minute guide to France: preparing for the 
trip, traveling by air or sea, what to see in 
Paris and the provinces; and more than thirty 
fascinating cities and towns; where to stay; 
what to eat; plus a language section for non- 
French speakers. Illustrated; twenty detailed 
maps. $3.00 


THE COMPLETE PARTY BOOK 


by Alexander Van Rensselaer 
author of Fun with Stunts 


A complete guide for planning and directing 
adult parties from decorations and table ar- 
rangements, refreshments, and group activities 
to speeding the parting guest and mopping up. 
With photos of Table Decorations and draw- 
ings illustrating the activities described. $3.50 


Now again available 


YOUR PUPPY AND HOW TO TRAIN HIM 
by H. V. Beamish $2.50 


SHERIDAN HOUSE 


—— 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


$3.00 





APRIL 1948 


KENNETH R. Ep- 


WARDS is 16mm. 
consultant of the 
Eastman Kodak 
Company. He has 


produced such high 
caliber films as 
“Highlights and 
Shadows,” famous 
in the photographic 
world, and “Eight- 
eenth Century Life 
in Williamsburg,” 
one of the most dis- 
tinguished films we have in the field of 
American history. 


KENNETH R. EDWARDS 


Mrs. Mary B. KENAN is now librarian, 
Prince George’s County Memorial Library, 
Hyattsville, Md. A graduate of Syracuse 
University, School of Library Science, she 
started her library career there as circulation 
assistant in the university library. She has 
since worked in the Montclair Public Li- 
brary and the Syracuse Public Library, and 
has been children’s librarian, Kern County 
Free Library, Bakersfield, Calif., and librar- 
ian, Muskegon County Library, Muskegon 
Heights, Mich. 


InvING LIEBERMAN has been head, Exten- 
sion Division, Michigan State Library, Lan- 
since March 1946. From January 
1944 until his separation from service as a 
major, he was library officer of the E uropean 
Theatre. He filled various posts in his 
“home-town library,” Newark, N.j., before 
securing his library degree at Columbia in 
1939. ‘He then went to the Detroit Public 

Library, serving as branch assistant and 
ae senior assistant until 1942, when he 
Michigan State Library staff as 
State Aid to aie Libraries. His 
A.L.A. 


sing, 


joined 
director, 
article is written as chairman of the 
Committee on Projected Books. 


Mitprep W. Sanpoe, president of the Li- 
brary Extension Division, is state library or- 
ganizer, Ohio State Library, Columbus. A 
graduate of Simmons ( ‘ollege, School of li- 
brary Science, she began her library experi- 
ence as children’s librarian, Public Library, 
Savannah, Ga. Since then her work has 
been concentrated in Ohio. She has been 
librarian, Grandview Public Library; and 
Greene County district librarian, both at the 
Xenia Public Library and the Mansfield 
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Miss Sandoe has lectured 


Public Library. 
on county work at Western Reserve Univer- 


sity, School of Library Science, and has 


written a survey of Ohio libraries. 


EmeEN Rios, librarian, Kingsbridge 
Branch, New York Public Library, is chair- 
man of the Survey Committee of ‘the Young 
People’s Reading ‘Round Table of the Divi- 
sion of Libraries for Children and Young 
People. She is a graduate of the College of 
Mount St. Vincent, New York, and of Co- 
lumbia University, School of Library Serv- 
ice. Formerly she was librarian in charge, 
Vocational High School Work, New York 
Public Library. 


EucENE H. WIL- 
som, director of li- 
braries and_profes- 
sor of library sci- 
ence, University of 
Colorado, since 1943, 


member of 


is a 

the A.L.A. Coun- 
cil and the Sub- 
committee on Bud- 


gets, Compensation, 
and Schemes _ of 
Service for Libraries 
in Institutions of 
Higher Education of the A.L.A. Board on 
Personnel Administration. He received his 
B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees in library sci- 
ence from the University of Illinois. His 
library career has been mainly in the college 
and university field: librarian, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University; assistant librarian, Iowa 
State College; chief, Technical Processes, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Library. 
He is also a member of the A.C.R.L. board 
of directors. 


WILSON 


EucENE H. 


GrorcE J. Finney is in the Reorientation 
Branch, Department of the Army, which is 
responsible for servicing and advising USS. 
Information Centers in occupie od countries 
and for stimulating e xchange of cultural anil 
instructional materials between them and 
the U.S. He received his A.B. from Prince- 
ton, M.A. from Williams, and A.B.L.S. from 
the University of Mic higan. He has worked 
at the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
and the Williams College L ibrary. In 1940 
he was research assistant on the A.L.A. 
Committee on Library Cooperation with 
Latin America. 











Hicu Honors Fror— 


JUDY’S JOURNEY 


by Lois Lenski 


— one of 12 “Distinguished Chil- 
dren’s Books of 1947” selected by 
the Book Evaluation Committee of 
the Children’s Library Association 


— selected as the 1947 Award Book 
by the Child Study Association of 


America 


— $2.50 — 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia and New York 





a Aiden , Book 


THE GRAND 
INQUISITOR 


FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY 
















This well-known and widely quoted story, 
a part of Dostoevsky’s greatest novel, The 
Brothers Karamazov, vividly states mankind's 
unending dilemma: freedom or security, 
which is the higher good? which brings more 
happiness? Why must we choose between 
them? Can’t we have both? With dramatic 
symbolism it reveals the true meaning of 
freedom and formulates the personal chal- 
lenge underlying the religious, social, eco- 
nomic, and political conflicts of our time. An 
interpretative essay written by William Hub- 
ben for this Haddam House edition (the first 
in the United States) points out some of the 
story's import for contemporary life. 

Illustrated with woodcuts by Fritz Eichen- 
berg. $1.50 





_Ausocia tion Press 


347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 





HEREVER the tools of knowledge are 
ve gathered on the American scene, there 
you will always find the ENcycLopepIA 
AMERICANA. 

For within the beautiful yet sturdy covers 
of the AMERICANA’S 30 volumes, lies a reservoir 
of information built up since 1829 and revised 
to meet the demands for information in a 
changing world. In fact, during the past few 
years, two-thirds of the 30 volumes—18,000 
pages—has been revised and re-edited. New 
material has been added, older material re- 





written. 
More than a quarter of a million facts are 


noycdlpedia— 


AMERICIMA 





at hand in this comprehensive set, quickly 
found through a 700-page index. There are 


over 6,000 graphic illustrations to supple: | 


ment the 66,000 authoritative articles. There 
are extensive bibliographies, helpful pronunc 
ations; not to mention the digests of books, 
plays and operas (unavailable in any other gen- 
eral reference work.) 


To those whose responsibility it is to pro- 


vide exhaustive reference works for others, we 
suggest the ENcyCLopEDIA AMERICANA. 
== 


Mail this coupon for your copy of “America’s Reference | 
Work”—a beautiful 36-page booklet that describes the 

ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detail. No obligation, of | 
course. Address: The Americana eee Educational | 


Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. (ALA) 
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TO EDITORS: MATERIAL IN THE 4.L.A. BULLETIN IS NOT COPYRIGHTED 


ce 


- 
he | A. 
of | £\S THE official organ of the American Library Association, the A.L.A. Bulletin, sent to members, carries news of the 
ral | Association, its officers, boards, committees, divisions, sections, round tables, and staff; addresses of conference speakers; 
articles by official representatives of the Association; and brief professional communications to or from members. Its scope 
| does not include articles on library matters unrelated to the Association. Its authors’ opinions should be regarded as their 
| own unless A.L.A. endorsement is specifically noted. The Bulletin is partially indexed in “Current Library Literature” in 
the Library Journal and by the Education Index. 
| Published monthly, except July, and semimonthly in September, October, and December by the American Library 
| Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Entered as second-class matter August 26, 1947, at the Post Office at Chicago, 
with an additional entry at Menasha, Wis., under Act of Congress of August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
| rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917, Section 1103, amended February 28, 1925, 
} authorized on July 8, 1918, 
$2 to $3 memberships secure 11 news numbers of the Bulletin and the Annual Reports; $4 memberships secure in addi- 
tion the Handbook: memberships at $5 and over secure in addition the Handbook and Proceedings. Institutional memberships, 


5 25 e 
$5 to $25 a year Single copies of news issues, 25¢ each. 








Now, twice each month 
The New York Times Index 


gives you the news facts 
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If dealing with news facts is part of your job... you can find no better help 
than The New York Times Index. Twice each month, this Index puts in your hands 
a quick guide to all the current news. In one slim volume that takes little room on 
your desk you will have, indexed under convenient headings for easy reference, a 
summary and condensation of all news stories published in The New York Times. 


Because The New York Times publishes more news than any other U. S. 
publication—and because each reference in the Index carries the date the story was 
published—you will find this Index also a convenient guide to any other newspaper 
in the country. 


Information on current affairs that is available in no other reference book 
is at your fingertips in every volume of The New York Times Index . . . current 
information about world affairs, national affairs, politics, finance, economics, science, 
the arts, religion, sports, books and many other subjects. 


Librarians, newspapermen, research workers, writers, teachers . . . many busy 
people find The New York Times Index an invaluable aid. Order your subscription 
now ... it will pay for itself many times over in the hours it saves you. 


24 Semi-monthly Issues.............. $35.00 
Annual Cumulative Volume......... ... $35.00 
Monthly and Annual.................. $50.00 


The New York Times Index 


229 West 43rd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the A.L.A. Bulletin 














A Statement to A.L.A. Members 
from President Rice 


Resignation of Carl H. Milam 


r. Miu.am has been honored by re- 
M ceiving the offer of the position of 
Director of Libraries for United Nations. 
Indeed the American Library Associa- 
tion and American librarianship are hon- 
ored by the choice of our Executive 
Secretary as the man best-fitted to or- 
ganize the United Nations Library re- 
sources and establish their cooperative 
relations with the libraries of the world. 

It is little that Mr. Milam 
could not refuse to serve the world in 
so important a fashion, considering his 


wonder 


tremendous interest in international li- 
His 
resignation on April 30 creates an emer- 


brary affairs for these many vears. 


gency for the officers and members of 
the Executive Board. 

Carl H. Milam has guided the progress 
of the American Library Association for 
twenty-eight years. Most of our ment- 
bers know nothing of any other Execu- 
More than ten times as 
many people have joined the American 


tive Secretary. 


Library Association since he became 
secretary as had joined in all the years 
before he took office. 
for making our national association take 
its part in the social and intellectual de- 
velopments in our country and in the 
world has had untold influence. 

[ hope that the Bulletin at a later date 
will carry a more adequate appreciation 
of the superb accomplishments of Mr. 
Milam during his twenty-eight years of 
service. At this time I want to inform 


His enthusiasm 


l 
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the members of the steps the Executive 
Board is taking to secure a successor, 
and to ask every library well-wisher to 
help with counsel in this emergency. 

A committee of the Executive Board 
has been appointed to make recommen- 
dations. The chairman is suitably the 
President-Elect, Errett W. McDiarmid, 
University of Minnesota Library, Min- 
neapolis. The other members are Eliza- 
beth D. Briggs, Cleveland Public Library 
and Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore. 

It is not unlikely that a choice cannot 
be made in time to secure a successor 
May 1. A temporary Secretary may 
have to carry on for a time. 

The presidents of the eight divisions 
have been asked to nominate a member 
of their division to form an advisory 
committee. Similarly, the Headquarters 
staff has been asked to appoint a com- 
mittee. Mr. McDiarmid and the other 
members of the Executive Board Com- 
mittee will welcome all help that these 
advisory committees can give and hope 
that advice and counsel will come also 
from a great many individual members. 

This is an urgent request that every 
member of the American Library Asso- 
ciation help the officers and Executive 
Board to come to the best possible de- 
cision in this matter so important for the 
future development of our Association. 

Pau. Nortu Rice, President 
American Library Association 
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Latest Developments in Push Button Reading 


Books on the Ceiling 


IRVING LIEBERMAN 


J ast June, the Bulletin® told the story 
: of Projected Books, by describing 
the experiences of two Michigan cities. 
Since this report, much good work for 
shut-ins has been done in many other 
communities by providing projected 
books for those unable handle and 
read an ordinary book. Fifty-two com- 
munities in fifteen states now have pro- 
grams under way. 

Originally developed for the use of 
personnel in military hospitals, this 
equipment was made available to ci- 
vilian agencies in 1947. The projector 
As the roll of microfilm 
is run through a vertical projector, each 


is simple to use. 


page is clearly shown on the ceiling 
above the users bed. Pages are ad- 
vanced or reversed by means of a con- 
veniently located remote control switch. 
This switch may be operated by the 
flick of a finger, the pressure of a toe or 
a nod of the head. 

This winter a new catalog of more 
than four hundred titles on microfilm was 
issued—with the choice of titles falling 
into these subject fields: picture books 
for grown-ups, mystery and detective 
humor, 


stories, western § stories, sports, 


biography, novels and_ short stories, 
travel and adventure, and many other 
subjects, as well as a lengthy list of 
titles for children and teen-agers. 
Public libraries are urged to take the 
initiative in starting this program in their 


* Myers Kurtz, and Hannun Frances A ‘Projected 
Books 1.L.4. Bulletin 41: 163-69, June 1947. 
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communities. Surely the agency for all 
types and kinds of materials in the field 
of communications should handle pro- 
jected books. In truth, the books on the 
ceiling dramatize the concept of library 
service in general. 

The ceiling projector has proved to be 
an excellent public relations device. It 
is a “natural” in building good public 
relations and has great e motional appeal. 
When it meets the needs of the shut-in, 
it does an impressive job. These needs 
are present in eve ry community and may 
be met by the public library through its 
hospital service or direct loans to the 
homes of the local residents. By foster- 
ing this type of program, the public 
library will reach out for an entirely new 
group of patrons. Through the public 
relations program that can be _ built 
around the service, the library will un- 
doubtedly gain prestige and in turn 
be able to do a more effective job in 
serving its community. 

In starting this program for the im- 
mobilized and other shut-ins, a_three- 
fold approach is suggested. The key 
agencies or organizations are: 

The local public library, which will act 
as iene for the equipment and micro- 
film books and make them available to 
anyone in need of this help, whether hos- 
pitalized or shut-in at home. To insure the 
maximum use of the machines, organiza- 
tions such as the Lions Clubs have volun- 
teered to assist the library in placing them 
in service and giving operating instructions 
to the users. This is an important factor in 
the success of the plan, as most libraries 
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have no facilities or staff for rendering a 
service to shut-ins at home. 

2. A_ public spirited organization or 
group, that will assume as a project the task 
of raising funds for the purchase of projec- 
tors and microfilm books. It is thought that 
the over-all program should arrange for ac- 
at least one machine for each 
four thousand community population. Suf- 
ficient film books should embrace a wide 
range to meet the reading tastes of every- 


quisition of 


one. 

. The local newspaper, which will ar- 
range for adequate publicity so that the en- 
tire community is acqué ainted with this very 
special service available through their li- 
brary. The newspaper should even go 
further, as many have done, and set up a 
Projected Books Fund to assist the main 
sponsoring and fund raising organization in 
securing contributions. 

Participation should be as wide as pos- 
sible, since the program has value for 
all groups within the community. It is 
well to seek the help of local department 
banks, and other business firms, 
in order to secure invitations to use their 


stores, 


store windows, as well as their news- 
paper advertising for publicity purposes. 

In order to assist public libraries in 
this program, the A.L.A. has just ap- 
pointed a Committee on Projected Books. 
The work of this committee will be: (1) 
to prepare a leaflet on the best practice 
for public libraries handling this equip- 
ment; (2) to stimulate the interest of 
other public spirited organizations in the 
program, viz: service organizations, fra- 
ternal organizations, and national asso- 
ciations for the handicapped, and (3) to 
help initiate the program of projected 
books by appropriate publicity-releases, 
materials and demonstrations. 

The other members of the Committee 
on Projected Books are: Mrs. Mary 
Dickey Deering, Alma E. Schulze, Eu- 
gene B. Power, and Roy R. Keaton. 


The committee welcomes inquiries. It 
is suggested that they be directed to 
Projected Books, Inc., 313 N. First St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. In order to show the 
growth of this program, the committee 
has listed below the public libraries now 
engaged or starting this activity. From 
time to time additional lists will appear 
in the Bulletin. 


As of Mar. 1, 1948, the libraries are: Cali- 
fornia, Menlo Park Library, Pomona Public 
Library; Delaware, W ilmington Institute Li- 
brary; District of Columbia, Washington- 
Tenley Branch Public Library; Florida, Or- 
lando-Albertson Public Library; Idaho, 
Caldwell Public Library; Illinois, Morrison 
Library; Indiana, Fort W ayne-Allen County 
Library, Gary Public Library; Louisiana, 
Baton Rouge-East Baton Rouge Parish Li- 
brary; Massachusetts, Fall River Public Li- 
brary, Lawrence Public Library; Michigan, 
Ann Arbor Public Library, Bay City Public 
Library, Benton Harbor Public Library, Bir- 
mingham-Baldwin Public Library, Cold- 
water Public Library, Detroit Public Li- 
brary, Detroit-Wayne County Library, Fern- 
dale Public Library, Fraser “Public Library, 
Grayling-Crawford County Library, High- 
land Park-McGregor Public Library, Kala- 
mazoo Public Library, Lake Orion Public 
Library, Lansing Public Library, Marine 
City Public Library, Mt. Clenaes Public 
Library, Pontiac Public Library, Rochester 
Public Library, Roseville Public Library, 
Royal Oak Public Library, St. Clair Public 
Library, Utica Public Library, Wyandotte- 
Bacon Memorial Library; North Carolina, 
Charlotte Public Library; Ohio, Elyria Pub- 
lic Library, Cincinnati Public Library, 
Cleveland Public Library, Lakewood Pub- 


lic Library, Middletown Public Library, 
Zanesville-John McIntire Public Library; 
Pennsylvania, Altoona Public — Library, 


Donora Public Library, Pittsburgh-Carnegie 
Library, Tarentum Public Library, Wash- 
ington-Citizens Free Library, York-Martin 
Memorial Library; Tennessee, Memphis- 
Cossitt Library; Texas, Fort Worth Public 
Library, Port Arthur Public Library; Wis- 
consin, LaCrosse Public Library. 








A Symposium on Library 
Salaries in the National Program 


Improving Library Salaries 


* January 31 at its midwinter meet- 
ing in Chicago the A.L.A. Council 
launched the first phase of a positive 
nation-wide program for improving li- 
brary salaries by adopting Minimum 
Library Salary Standards for 1948, as 
recommended by the A.L.A. Board on 
Personnel Administration. This forth- 
right statement, published in full in the 
March A.L.A. Bulletin, provides libraries 
with a practical pattern of basic and 
“cost-of-living-adjusted” salaries, stand- 
ards of financial support, and conditions 
of employment upon which realistic local 
salary schedules can be developed. 

With this article and the ones immedi- 
ately following it, the A.L.A. Board on 
Personnel Administration hopes to assist 
individual libraries and state and local 
library groups in inaugurating the second 
phase of the national program. No 
amount of study or publication at the 
national level alone will improve salaries 
or working conditions in a single library. 
Effective results can be obtained only 
through the positive action of individual 
librarians working together to develop 
and present sound proposals for specific 
libraries in relation to national standards 
and local conditions. 

This article can only suggest the kinds 
The initia- 
tive for developing specific programs at 


of activity which can help. 


the local level will have to come from 
the leadership of state and local library 
groups, boards of trustees, head librari- 


ans, and staff members in individual 
libraries. 

The state association should appoint 
an active committee on salaries and per- 
sonnel to assume responsibility for stimu- 
lating and coordinating local campaigns 
to improve salaries and employment 
Working through this and 
other committees the association can: 


conditions. 


1. Urge the state library agency to collect 
and publish complete and comparable li- 
brary salaries and other statistics for the 
state. 

2. Study the st r library and tax laws 
in relation to A.L.A. sal: ry standards and 
support standards - various sized libraries. 
If pre sent laws make it impossible for li- 
braries to pay fair salaries except at the ex- 
pense of book or other expenditures, initiate 
positive action to develop, introduce, and 
support remedial legislation. 

3. Stimulate, coordinate, and publicize 
local cost-of-living studies and wage surveys 
in selected comparable libraries and com- 
munities in the state, in cooperation with 
professional associations, library trustees, 
chambers of commerce, and employers and 
other lay groups. Properly inte rpreted, such 
data should provide a basis for developing 
fair local library salary schedules in relation 
to going rates for other positions requiring 
comparable education and expense. 

4. Solicit news of individual salary in- 
creases. Publicize such achievements 
through the state agency or association bul- 
letin, stressing factors which led to the 
change. 

5. Sponsor and publicize at least one dis- 
cussion meeting on library salaries at the 
next state or district library association con- 
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ference, inviting library trustees, city offi- 
cials, and personne ‘] specialists to pé articipé ite. 

6. Work for fair and effective state certi- 
fication legislation and, if desirable, for a 
minimum salary law for librarians. 


The Head Librarian's Responsibility 


1. If your library have an 
equitable and up-to- date position classifica- 
tion and pay plan, try to have a personnel 
survey of your library undertaken immedi- 
ately, (with expert outside help if possible), 
to develop such a plan. 

2. Study all of the pertinent facts, 
statistics, and statements of salaries and 
personnel standards, and apply them to the 
preparation of a fair salary proposal for your 
library. 

3. Utilize staff assistance to the fullest 
extent possible in gathering and interpreting 
data and in formulating plans affecting staft 
welfare. 

4, Set the sights of your salary program 
high enough to prov ide satisfactory career 
op portunities in your library as a goal. If 
this goal is presently wholly unattainable, 
make te mporary adjustments for all posi- 
tions. Work first for a sound basic salary 
schedule, then for fair cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. In fairness to your staff, never in- 
crease the hiring rate for one position with- 
out adjusting ‘all others proportionate ly. 
Neither should you support a pay scale 
which provides a lower rate of pay than the 
prevailing minimum wage for the same kind 
of work in your community. 

5. If a new library or tax law is required 
before you can establish an adequate salary 
schedule, work with the state library associa- 
tion to get the necessary legislation drafted, 
sponsored, and passed. : 


does not 


Trustee Participation 
State 
A.L.A. Trustees Division can: 


1. Urge trustees of the local libraries to 
assume the strategic role which they should 
play in the improvement of library salaries. 

2. Emphasize the desirability of having 
a definitely outlined policy for the estab- 
lishment and the administration of the com- 
pensation plan and for periodic reviews of 


trustee organizations and the 
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the policy and of the compensation plan, 
e ven for the smallest libraries. 

Encourage each board of trustees to 
work with the library administrator and 
the library staff in setting up an equitable 
compensation plan based on a position-clas- 
sification plan. 

4. Explain the need for library trustees 
to keep their communities informed of the 
ary for improving library salaries and 

» obtain the cooperation of local groups 
. stimulating citizen interest. 

5. Urge local boards of trustees to secure 
from the tax appropriating bodies the in- 
creased library support essential in order 
to pry equitable salaries. 

Enlist the support of all library boards 
in ‘waaadiee with local, state, and re- 
gional associations, and with the A.L.A. 
Board on Personnel Administration in mak- 
ing over-all studies of salaries and support 
for their areas. 


Program for Staff Members 


1. Work with other staff members (pref- 
erably through a staff association) and the 
librarian to provide for staff representation 
in the determination of salary plans and 
policies affecting conditions of work in your 
library. 

2. Initiate a request by the staff for an 
over-all personnel survey in your library, 
with a view toward the de ‘velopment of an 
equitable position classification and pay 
plan, including a basic and a cost-of-living- 
adjusted salary schedule. Urge the library 
to engage the services of an impartial out- 
side classification specialist to conduct the 
study if possible. 

3. Lacking or supplementing a compre- 
hensive personnel survey, initiate and assist 
in the gathering, interpretation, and effective 
use of selected salary and cost-of-living data 
on your own library, on other comparable 
libraries, and on other comparable occupa- 
tions in your community or re gion. 

4. Work with the librarian and your li- 
brary’s governing authority to study the 
over-all ‘problem of library revenue, and 
then enlist the active pz articipé ition of fellow 
staff members and effective community 
groups in sponsoring measures for increasing 
library support if such action is needed. 

5. Study library publications dealing with 
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personnel administration, classification and 
pay plans, and minimum salary sti indards. 
Study the periodical literature of other pro- 
fessions and talk with members of other 
professional and employee groups to keep 
informed on salary and personnel develop- 
ments in other fields such as nursing, teach- 


ing, and social work, as well as in clerical 


occupations in business, in schools and 


colleges, and in state and local government. 


Summary 


The suggestions contained in this 


article are in no sense all-inclusive. In- 


dividual circumstances will determine 
whether any given suggestion is likely 
to provide an effective approach to a 
specific library's salary problem. It is 
hoped, however, that some of the activi- 
ties that have been proposed may serve 
to help individual libraries to develop 
substantially improved salary schedules 
and working conditions. 

All libraries that can announce salary 
increases during 1948 will perform a real 
service to the library profession if they 
wil] report this information to the Board 


A.L.A. 


through such mu- 


Administration at 
Only 


on Personnel 


I leadquarters. 
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tual assistance can the specific effective. 
ness of this library salary improvement 
program be recorded and made known 
to the profession at large. 
Unfortunately, the A.L.A. 
resources to carry on nation- 


does not 
have the 
wide salary promotion through the radio, 
the newspapers, and the periodical press, 
as has been done so ettectively by the 
teaching and the nursing professions, 
Much can be accomplished, however, if 
individual librarians will study and make 
use of the Minimum Library Salary 
Standards statement, the series of Clas- 
sification and Pay Plans publications, the 
library statistics now being gathered for 
publication, and studies of such selected 
local salary data as can be obtained 
through the cooperation of librarians in 
state and local professional groups. 

The A.L.A. Council has taken the first 
step by adopting a goal worthy of your 
best efforts. The next step is up to YOU 

individual librarians and other library 
workers, state and local association lead- 
ers, trustees, and state agency personnel. 
—Edward B. Stanford. 


New Jersey's Salary Campaign 


N™ JeRSEY’s campaign to raise library 
L August 1947, when 
a small group representing the New Jersey 
Library Association, the New Jersey Library 
= Association, and the Division of 
Libraries met to lay plans for the fall meet- 
ing of the It was 
decided that the serious personnel situation 
with which New Jersey was confronted—the 
low salaries, staff vacancies, difficulty in re- 
presented a challenge requir- 
ing immediate, forceful action if libraries 
not to fall further behind 
A meeting was planned that 


salaries began in 


combined associations. 


cruiting, etc. 
were in the eco- 
nomic race. 
would focus attention on the personnel 


situation in New Jersey libraries, with 


spec ial e mph isis on the salary question. 


Bureau 
Services, 


The state extension agency, the 
of Public and School Libr: ary 

agreed to obtain the Perea d about li- 
brary salaries. A questionnaire was sent to 
all the public libraries of the state requesting 
by position grade the minimum and makxi- 
mum rates of pay, the amount of —_ if 
any, and the tot: al sak iry received i 1 1947, 
as compared with that received ns 1945. 
Previous experience with salary question- 
naires had taught us that there was a con- 
siderable reluctance on the part of many 
trustees and librarians to release information 
of this kind. The questionnaire therefore 
contained a statement to the effect that 
librarians must recognize their * ‘professional 


duty” to cooperate with the state association 
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by furnishing needed data. All but the 
smallest libraries sent in their salary sched- 
ules, and only two requested that the name of 
the institution not be used. 

A statistical summary was made of the 
questionnaires and the result tabulated by 
categories, according to the size of the li- 
brary. The tabulation proved that the 
general level of salaries was disturbingly 
low in all classes of libraries throughout the 
on 

A special announcement of the meeting 
was distributed to the individual trustees. 
This brochure, titled New Jersey Libraries 
Face A Crisis, indicated what the crisis was 
by citing a few pertinent facts and figures, 
as revealed by the questionnaire. The bro- 
chure urged every board to be represented 
at the meeting by at least one trustee. The 
reaction to this invitation was excellent and 
the trustee attendance at Newark was the 
largest ever recorded at a meeting in New 
Jersey. In addition to the trustee an- 
nouncement, an issue of the NJLA News 
Letter carried the story of the proposed 
meeting to each individual member of the 
state library association. Another important 
factor in inducing people to attend was the 
word-of-mouth advertising carried on 
throughout the state. Members of the staff 
of the state agency were encouraged to 
promote attendance at the meeting by ad- 
vertising it on every field visit and in 
speeches at county libr: ary meetings. This 
direct, individual appeal was most effective. 


New Jersey Meeting 


The meeting was opened by Roger H. 
McDonough, director, Division of Libra- 
ries, who gave a factual summary of the 
situation as revealed by the questionn: iire. 
He urged librarians and trustees to take 
immediate, united action to raise salary 
levels in 1948. In this connection he 
pointed out that whereas all segments of or- 
ganized labor, together with the teachers 
and other professioné il groups, had taken 
unified action to raise the sal: ary levels of 
their own groups, no effective voice had 
been raised for the library profession on 
either the state or national level. The basic 
fundamentals of an enlightened personnel 
policy were discussed by Alice Rice Cook, 


personnel consultant, New York Public Li- 
brary. Norman Malcolm, job analyst, Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, outlined the 
principles involved in building an adequate 
salary scale. He based his conclusions on a 
study he had made of the Montclair Public 
Library staff in which he applied principles 
used by large industrial organizations. On 
the basis of his analysis, Mr. Malcolm recom- 
mended a minimum salary of $2550 for the 
Montclair staff. L. Marion Moshier, public 
library supervisor, New York State Library, 
urged librarians to attempt to obtain public 
support in their endeavor to raise salaries 
and standards of library service. 


Resolutions Passed 


Following the formal presentations there 
was a lively discussion period which cul- 
minated in the passage (without a dissenting 
vote) of the following resolutions: 


RESOLVED: That it be the sense of this meet- 
ing that the following goals be approved by 
the New Jersey Library Trustees’ Association 
and the New oon Library Association and 
that the full cooperation of both organizations 
be enlisted in an effort for their attainment: 

That following the precedent set by the 
adoption of standards for the teaching profes- 
sion in this state, no person engaged on a 
full-time basis in a professional capacity in New 
Jersey libraries shall be paid less than $2100 
os r annum. 

That each library board be urged to de- 
ve i an adequate salary schedule which shall 
compare favorably with similar schedules 
adopted for other groups in their respective 
communities, particularly with those of teachers. 

3. In order that a computation may be made 
of our progress toward better salary conditions, 
each board of trustees be urged to file with the 
Bureau of Public and School Library Services at 
Trenton a statement of its salary schedule as 
provided in the 1948 appropriation. 


It should be noted that the resolution 
calling for a minimum salary of $2100 for 
professional workers was intended, not as a 
recommended minimum, but rather as a 
base upon which to build. 

A useful summary of the proceedings was 
prepared by Emma V. Baldwin, president, 
New Jersey Library Trustees’ Association, 
and made available to every individual 
trustee in the state. Stories of the meeting 
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were given generous space in the news- 
concerning library 


papers, and editorials 
In one large city the 


salaries were written. 
president of the library board persuaded 
the local newspaper to support the move- 
ment for higher library salaries. 

Further individual action was taken at 
both the state and local level. In many 
instances, trustees and librarians combined 
to force action on the local governing bodies. 
Field personnel of the state agency con- 
tinued to campaign on a_ word-of-mouth 
basis. In February a notice was sent to all 
the libraries of the state, reminding them 
that they had been requested to se nl a Copy 
of their 1948 budget and salary schedule to 
the bureau in Trenton to show what prog- 
ress had been made. 

The New Jersey salary campaign suc- 
ceeded in stirring up interest to a degree 
never experienced before. A great many 


trustees received wholly new impression 


Elizabeth Starts 


§ es fall meeting of the New Jersey trus- 
tees and librarians revealed the fact 
that salaries in many New Jersey libraries 
were shockingly low. Dr. Schlichter, presi- 
dent, Elizabeth Board of Trustees, was dis- 
turbed by the facts and decided that action 
should be taken to raise salaries. 

Dr. Schlichter called on the editor of the 
Elizabeth Daily Journal, a paper that has 
supported every cause that makes the com- 
munity a be ‘tter place in which to work and 
live. The Journal printed two interviews 
with Dr. Schlichter, in which he gave the 
state and local picture of salary conditions 
and emphasized the necessity of bringing 
Elizabeth salaries at le - to the minimum 
recommended by N.J.L. The Journal also 
printed a stirring as n support of in- 
creasing salaries of the staff of the Elizabeth 
Public Library. 

At the next board meeting Dr. Schlichter 
and the librarian, Charles 
a full report of the state meeting, and of 
Elizabeth’s need for increased salaries. As 
a result, the board instructed the librarian to 


George, gave 


ask the assistance and cooperation of civil 
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of the librarians’ position in the economic 
scale. One trustee in a small community 
was persuaded by his local librarian to at- 
tend this meeting. For the first time he was 
introduced to the concept of the librarian 
as a skilled, professional person. As a 
result he was sufficiently inspired to go home 
and do something about it, and her salary 
was raised from $1200 to $2000 for a part- 
time position. 

Reverberations of the meeting are still 
being heard and the effects will be felt for 
some time to come. 

This approach, however commendable, 
falls far short of what is necessary in this 
highly compe titive society. Clearly, what is 
needed is a united effort, planne -d and di- 
rected with vigorous leadership at the na- 
tional level, and followed up by equally 
vigorous implementation by the states. This 

campaign to raise library salaries cannot 
Roger H. McDonough. 


begin too soon. 


Salary Campaign 


service in revising the library classification 
and pay plan so that : on more nearly 
conform to state and A.L.A. standards. 

As a preliminary ste “s a survey was made 
of similiar professional and clerical positions 
and salaries in some of the schools and in- 
dustrial plants in the Elizabeth area. Com- 
parisons in positions and salaries were also 
made with about twenty libraries in com- 
parable cities throughout the United States. 

These statistics showed Elizabeth salaries 
to be much lower than had been anticipated, 
despite the fact that the current pay plan 
had been adopted only two years before. 
The board ordered copies of the librarian’s 
report to be sent to the City Council and the 
press. 

The report was printed in full in the 
Journal, and a picture of the librarian was 
featured in their column, “Test Your News 
1.0.” This was followed a day of two later 
by another strong editorial in support of 
higher salaries for Elizabeth librarians. The 
Journal also headlined the salary issue in its 
electric news band in the center of town. 

Publicity devices of various types have 
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Invitations have been issued to 


When a 


been used. 
club members to tour the library. 
tour was not possible, a projector showing 
the work of the departments was taken to 


the meetings. Mounted exhibits on large 
cards with the caption, “69 Hours a Week 
the Public Library Serves You,” were dis- 
played in store windows. 

This publicity has not fallen on barren 


ground. Staff members have been re- 
queste d to spe “ak before civic groups and 
describe the types of services given and 


salaries needed. Staff members have even 
been stopped by clerks in chain stores who 
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commiserated with them. One li- 
brarian had an embarrassing moment the day 
after the second editorial when a store- 
keeper knocked off three cents from her 
purchases because she was “one of those 
poor librarians.” 

The campaign to raise.library salaries in 
Elizabeth has just begun. The trustees and 
staff members of the library have obtained 
public and civic support, but direct action 
on the part of the City Council is necessary 


have 


if the campaign to raise library salaries is to 
be successful.—Mrs. Margaret R.W haley. 


Salary Developments at the 
University of Colorado 


aLanies for the staff of the University of 

Colorado Libraries have undergone in- 
teresting developments during the period 
from 1941-42 to 1947-48. During this 
period the minimum salary paid to profe S- 
sional members of the staff rose from $1080 
to $2400 and the minimum for clerical 
workers from $900 to $1500. Faculty rank 
was granted to all professional members of 
the staff, and members of the clerical staff 
were included in a university classification 
system. A classification and pay plan was 
developed for the professional staff and 
approved provisionally, while a classification 
system was being developed for all uni- 
versity employees in the professional and 
administrative group, as distinguished from 
the clerical and faculty groups. 

The table which follows shows the range 
of salaries as budgeted and actually paid 
at the beginning of each year. Sal: ry of 
the director of libraries is not included in the 
table, since the combined responsibilities of 
directing the libraries and the summer ses- 
sion are accorded the salary of a dean. 


Year Professional Clerical 
1941-42 $1080—$2300 $ 900—$1420 
1942-43 LOSO— 2400 1000— 1420 
1943-44 1280— 2400 1200— 1500 
1944-45 1610— 2580 1380— 1725 
1945-46 1640— 2840 1440— 1740 
1946-47 2200 1000 1440— 2220 
1947-48 2400 4450 1500 2400 


Faculty rank was secured for all members 
of the profe sssional staff in 1944. Previously 
only the director and heads of divisions had 
received this recognition. Faculty rank and 
academic titles for the librarians, however, 
were not accompanied by increases in salary 
comparable to those increases received by 
the teaching faculty in the same ranks. A 
percentage increase in salaries was made by 
the university in 1944, to be added to basic 

(1943-44) salaries of all nonacademic em- 
as receiving less than $3000. All 
members of the professional staff of the 


library were included in the nonacademic 
group for the raises. These raises were 
scaled from 15 per cent at the lowest 


salaries, to 7% per cent at the $3000 level, 
with a maximum raise of $225 in the annual 
salary. 

In 1945 “high cost-of-living” increase of 
$240 was added to the annual basic salary 
of every employee of the university. The 
increase for the library staff was the dif- 
ference between $240 and the percentage 
increase received the previous year. The 
minimum amount received by members of 
the professional staff was a basic annual 
salary of $1400 plus the $240 “high cost-of- 
living” increase. 

The advisory library committee approved 
the director’s proposal early in 1946 for the 
preparation of classification and pay plans 
for the professional staff. A similar project 
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was inaugurated at the same time on a uni- 
versity-wide basis for the CF (clerical and 
fiscal service) and the CPC (crafts, protec- 
tive, custodial service) staff. A faculty sal- 
ary schedule was also being developed. 
Faculty was limited by definition to those 
who spent at least half-time in classroom 
teaching or organized research, and thus 
ruled out librarians with faculty rank. 

A classification and pay plan was sub- 
mitted to the president of the university in 
April 1946. The salaries in the 1946-47 
budget request, submitted at the same time, 
were based on the plan. The budget was 
finally approved with a minimum basic pro- 
fessional salary of $2200. An agreement 
was made that the classification and pay 
plan for the professional staff of the library 
would be considered along with the classi- 
fication of other profe sssional and administra- 
tive personnel on the campus who were not 
included in the faculty classification, nor in 
the CF and CPC 

The university classification system for 
the CF and CPC staff provides four levels 
for the CF group. These levels with their 
salary ranges now in effect in the library 
are: Grade I, $1500-$1620; Grade I, 
$1680-$1920; Grade III, $1860-$2160; 
Grade IV, $2100-$2520. 

Classification of professional and adminis- 
trative employees, 


gre I Ip. 


including professional 
members of the library staff, has been in a 
process of evolution since 1946. A tentative 
plan was set up in 1946, providing for six 
groups, P-1 to P-6 inclusive. A committee 
made up of representatives from each group 
has worked with the administration in de- 
veloping the plan. The library staff is rep- 
resented on the committee by the associate 
librarian, a P-4. 

Salary brackets paid for the four classes 
which included librarians are: P-1, $2000- 
$2800; P-2, $2400-$3400: P-3, $3000- 
$4000; P-4, $3800-$4800. At present, the 
professional members of the library staff 
are classified P-2, P-3, and P-4. Gradu- 
ates of the four-year library _ training 
programs fall into the P-1 bracket. Ad- 


vancement to P-2 requires at least a fifth 
year of work. The P-1 class is also being 
used in the appointment of an assistant law 
librarian who has a law degree but no li- 
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brary training. 

Classes P-1 and P-2 are composed pri- 
marily of those who are assistants. The 
logical starting point for a beginning assist- 
ant is P-1, where more work is done under 
direction and few independent decisions are 
required. For those in P-2 special training 
or experience is desirable. They refer 
major decisions only to their supervisor. 
Our staff members, such as c: italogers, now 
holding the rank of instructor, are in P-2, 

Included in P-3 are those who have the 
responsibility of a specific smaller depart- 
ment or operation. In this group fall divi- 
sional librarians and heads who presently 
hold the rank assistant professor. Ex- 
amples of positions in this group outside the 
library are: university examiner, head 
publications, assistant to dean of women, 
and senior accountant. 

Class P-4 includes individuals who have 
greater responsibilities and may formulate 
general policies. The associate librarian is 
in this group, with such employees as the 
assistant business manager, head of place- 
ment bureau, and the chief engineer. 

Class P-5 includes doctors in the health 
service and heads of distinct and important 
units such as the Bureau of Business Re- 
search. A few heads of main divisions of 
university activity, 
tension, buildings and grounds, are in the 
P-6 classification. 

The advisory committee from the profes- 
sional-administrative faced with 
numerous Bruges and problems, recom- 
mended in July 1947, that a study of the 
vibe’ s professional and administrative 
positions be made by a competent outside 
agency. The Public Administration Service 
was employed i n November to study both 
the professional-administrative and the CF, 
CPC classification plans of the university. 
The conclusions and recommendations of the 
P.A.S. experts, when made available, may 
result in some modification or alteration in 
these plans, but such changes are expected 
to be of minor importance where the library 
is concerned. With the increase in salaries, 
the local saying that half of one’s salary at 
the University of Colorado is taken in cli- 
no longer applies.— 


such as admissions, ex- 


groups, 


mate and scenery, 
Eugene H. Wilson. 
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The Salary Program of the City of Milwaukee 
and its Effect on the Public Library 


HE Common Council of the City of Mil- 
i. ukee sets the pay for all employees 
and establishes the number and the titles of 
positions by including them in the budget. 
Since 1927, the library has been under the 
control of the Common Council with regard 
to salaries and positions, and all library 
positions are included in the general posi- 
tion and salary ordinance of the city of 
Milwaukee. Library salaries are listed in 
pay ranges which include other positions 
and are compared not so much with other li- 
braries throughout the country, but with 
other positions in the city service. There- 
fore the salary situation of libr: ary employees 
in Milwaukee has shown improvement only 
as increases have been made in the gener: al 
salary structure. 

Like all other governmental jurisdictions, 
Milwaukee has experienced several pay 
crises. The most serious crisis, caused by 
World War II, resulted in the establishment 
of a technical committee representing the 
five taxing units of the area: the City of 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee County, the Board 
of School Directors, the Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education, and the Sewerage 
Commission. This committee began a 
survey of the classification and pa, asd 
tion plans of all employees of the five taxing 
units in September 1944. Its report was 
finally approved, on July 23, 1945. One of 
its aims was that “rates of compensation 
should be base : on representative rates paid 
for like work in public jurisdictions which 
are reasonably comparable to the Milwaukee 
area, and in private employment within the 
community, as well as upon certain control- 
ling factors relating directly to the service 
for which rates of compensation are to be 
determined.” 

The result of the survey for the library 
was that all purely clerical positions were 
related to clerical positions in the general 
city service. No longer is a ste nographer or 
a typist called 1 sublibrary assistant or a 
junior library sain int, but is designated as 
a clerk typist I or a clerk stenographer IT, 
in accordance with a comparison of the 


duties of the library position with other 
positions in the city service. Salaries of all 
professional positions in the library were 
raised to bring them more closely in line 
with other positions in the city service. 
Outstanding inequalities in classification 
were corrected, although several grievances 
still remained. 

These change s did not solve the problem 
entirely, since a classification and compensa- 
tion pli in must be constantly administered 
after it is developed and put into operation. 
In all organizations there are changes, as- 
sumption of new activities, discontinuance 
of existing activities, revision of methods 
and processes, and the need for new posi- 
tions. Unless development and change are 
recognized and provided for, the original 
plan will soon cause as many grievances 
as it corrected. Therefore, the Common 
Council in adopting, with changes, the re- 
port of the committee, set up the position 
of classification examiner. The classifica- 
tion examiner is a professionally qualified 
individual whose duty it is to analyze con- 
stantly the classifications, duties, and sala- 
ries of all city employees and to recom- 
mend necessary changes. A staff of three 
technical and two clerical employees as- 
sisted him in his work. Each technical em- 
ployee was assigned to study the problems 
of a group of departments. One worked 
closely with the library administration. 

The recommendations of the Technical 
Committee, and the changes made by the 
Common Council did not correct all in- 
equalities in classification. Every employee 
was given an opportunity to submit his 
grievances, and 1500 of these were reviewed 
by the classification examiner in 1946. The 
entire compensation plan of the City of 
Milwaukee was also reviewed. The library 
administration requested changes which 
would make for a better relationship in 
positions. In each case where a change 
was requested, job descriptions were pre- 
pared, clearly defining the duties and re- 
sponsibilities, and comparing them with 
those of other positions. On-the-job audits 
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affected made and rea- 
sons for the recommendations reported. 
The first year’s work of the classification 
examiner resulted in compensation and clas- 
totaling an initial annual 
cost of $107,405, of which the library re- 
ceived $10,526. The library had a greater 
adjustment per position than any other city 
department. While the library received an 
ab of $41.11 per position, the in- 
‘ease per position for the city as a whole 
$17.90. All profession: il and clerical 


positions were placed on a five-step scale, 


ot positions were 


sification changes, 


Was 


while janitorial and trades positions had 
three-step scale. 

These changes effected some interesting 
The new 
professional class of library aide II was re- 
lated to the second clerical level, which in 
turn was related to a new lower rate for 
city The librarian I position is 
compensated at the same rate as graduate 


relationships in positions. sub- 


laborer. 


nurse II; the librarian II position compares 


with accountant I, graduate nurse _ III, 
personnel technician I, and public health 
nurse Il; the librarian HI position with 


’ curator II, and 
personnel technician II; the librarian IV 
position with accountant III, attorney II, 
dentist II, and other high 
ranking professional positions. | Although 
the city librarian is paid at a much lower 


accountant Ii, attorney I, 


civil engineer III, 
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cities, he is grouped with the other major 
civil service department chiefs such as chief 
of police, chief of the fire department, city 
engineer, and museum director. No civil 
service employee is paid at a higher rate. 

Another general development in the 
salary situation was the establishment in 
1943 of a cost-of-living adjustment for all 
public employees in the five taxing units, 
This adjustment is changed annually ac- 
formula headed largely on the 
official price index figures of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This 
is a considerable sum in the total salary 
figure as the 1948 adjustment is $83.02 a 
month. 

In 1947 very few additional classification 
changes were made. Currently the library 
is again reviewing its sali iy structure with 
the intent of bringing it into line with the 
basic salary recommendations of the A.L.A. 
The library is constantly aiming to bring 
its salaries to the same levels as profe ssional 
positions requiring similar education. There 
seems to be no why a librarian I 
should not start at the same salary as curator 
personnel technician I. 
considering 


cording to a 


reason 


I, accountant I, 
The classification examiner is 
these factors. Since may be 
studied at any time during the year, review 
is constant, not only of the classification of 
positions but also of the whole salary struc- 


grievances 


r 


ate 


than most chief librarians in other large 


ture. 


William Chait. 


LIBRARY BASIC AND COST-OF-LIVING-ADJUSTED MONTHLY SCALI 
1925! 19302 19393 19444 1945-1946 1947 and 1948° 
Under Under Before After Classification 
Library Common Depression Technical Technical Examiner's 
Board Council Effects Committee Cemmittee Changes 
$32.14 and $64.52 and 
$30.64 plus® $36.44 plus” $83.02 plus” 
I 1 $65-95 $75-95 $75-957 $75-95° $80-100° $80-105" 
S il = 85-115 100-125 100-1257 100-125 100-125" 110-140 
I 105-140 130-155 130-155' 125-155" 140-175" 155-175” 
Se 125-160 160-185 160-1857 145-183.33° 170-215" 180-225” 
I 145-180 200-250 200-2507 200-250 230-280" 230-280"° 
F 165-255 250-300 200-3007 200-3008 250-300" 280-350 
Fif 205-309.17 250-375 225-333.33 280-350" 550-400" 
( 416.66-583.33 $16.66-583.33 375-5007 375-500% 150-550" 550-650” 
f levels; annual increases in fifth and sixth last two increases were only by 
h essiona els—5, city librarian—4. 
el; 6 for second subprofessional level; 7 for first professional level: 9 fe second pro 
ley 5 for fourth professional level; 4 for city librarian. 
brariar 6 
t f istment of $5 on all monthly salaries under $200 to the base salaries given here; 
I l $12 $17.50 on salaries of $126 to $150, and $15 on all others. 
I , 1djustment of $30.64 to all base salaries given here, this adjustment rctually, was 
a 1djustment of $32.14 to all base salaries given here and $36.44 for 1946 
oe stment of $64.52 to all base salar given he nd $83.02 for 1948. 
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for Library Administrators, 


Address Given at the Film Seminar 


Midwinter Conference 


Motion Pictures — Technical Standards 


KENNETH 


~ QUESTION, I understand, is, What 
are some of the technical standards 
I'd like to be- 


gin by pointing out some of the distin- 


of a good motion picture? 


guishing characteristics of the medium 
and illustrate them by example. Since 
I can’t do this, the only alternative is to 
discuss them and hope that at some time 
or another you have seen the same or 
similar examples on the screen. 

The motion picture camera is a ma- 
chine, a machine that you can use crea- 
tively like a typewriter, or simply to 
It’s of ma- 


jor importance, I think, to recognize the 


duplicate like a mimeograph. 


difference between these two functions. 
Let's consider the situation existing be- 
fore we had films. There were plenty of 
things that we would have liked to dupli- 
cate, doctors, We c 
always use more of anything or anybody 
that is entertaining or socially useful. So 
when we got a motion picture camera, 
the obvious thing seemed to be to move it 
in at eye-level, photograph the subject, 
make plenty of prints and have doctors, 
actors, 


actors, teachers. can 


everybody 
(As a matter of fact. 
we are still making too many pictures on 
this basis today.) 


teachers available to 
in mass production. 


E ventually we learned 
that duplication is but one of the things 
the film can do. Maybe not the least 
significant, but certainly 
important. 


not the most 


The single most important function of 


R. 
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the film is not duplication, but interpreta- 
tion, and in this capacity it can do certain 
things that it is simply not possible to do 
by any other means. It is to these certain 
the features, that I 
would direct your attention because in 
combination they represent the single 
standard that can be applied with ab- 
solute confidence in appraising any film. 
Can the story be told, can the message be 
delivered as effectively, as efficiently any 
other In many, many cases the 
answer is no. 

The motion picture in sound and color 
is the most effective device we have de- 
veloped for doing the job in certain areas 
of communications. 

From among these exclusive features 
let’s consider one of the most important, 
the so-called control of time and space. 
An excellent example of how this works 
is shown in Raymond Spottiswoode’s 
“Round Trip.” San Francisco and New 
York—New York and London—are no 
farther apart than the distance between 
two sprocket holes on a roll of film. 

The same thing applies to time. If it’s 
required, we can show you the effect 
of what is scheduled to happen tomorrow 
before we go back and show you the 
cause that started it yesterday. 

We can't consider any further ramifica- 
tions at the moment but if youll brood 
over this for a while you will begin to 
realize the terrific potentialities packed 


things, exclusive 


way? 
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in this little trick. 

A motion picture should be considered 
as assuming the responsibility of doing a 
skilfully selected and directed job of 
seeing for you, and if it does that com- 
pletely and comprehensively, on the basis 
of a long shot that clearly establishes the 
character of the situation in which the 
action takes place; a medium shot that 
includes only the elements involved 
the action; and finally a close-up that 
clearly reveals every detail involved 
the action; then it’s a good film. This 
may seem somewhat over-simplified per- 
haps, but I believe that you will find the 
principal fault of films that fail to hold 
your interest is usually a deficiency in 
one or another of these factors. Few 
subjects are so dull as to fail in holding 
your attention when they are skilfully 
and comprehensively recorded. 

I don’t know of any formula that can 
be used in appraising films, but this 
awareness of the distinctive characteris- 
tics of the medium, a consciousness of its 
limitations as well as its possibilities, is 
certainly of major importance. It might 
help some to consider that basically it is 
a matter of translating ideas into visual 
forms in motion. The capacity of the film 
to select, arrange, and present subject 
matter in continuity, in a fashion limited 
only by the imagination of the producer, 
this quality is a screen monopoly, an 
effect that at present is available in no 
other medium. 


Judging a Sound Track 


[ once heard the head of a large sound 
recording laboratory address a group of 
trainees on that general subject. He was 
an expert, they all knew, so when he 
raised the question “So you want to know 
how to judge a sound track,” everyone 
hunched a little closer for the answer 


which to their amazement was simply 
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“listen to it—don’'t just hear it, but listen 
to it. If it's clearly and concisely enunci- 
ated, in other words, if it’s easy to hear 
and understand, it’s a good track. You 
don’t need to know about the technicali- 
ties of decibels, voice and music levels. 
and so forth. The purpose of the sound 
track is to deliver a message. If it does 
that and you get it, then it is a good track 
and that’s it.” 

As a matter of fact, the sound track 
should not be considered as a thing in 
itself, but only in relation to the picture. 
Picture, voice, and background music 
complement each other, or rather the 
voice and music should supplement the 
picture. It’s enough to remember that 
the eye is faster, more efficient, requires 
less intellectual physical effort than 
hearing, so primarily the film is addressed 
to the eye. 


Test as a Silent Film 

A handy way to determine just how 
much of a job the picture is doing is to 
shut off the sound-track and run it as a 
silent film. We do this as a matter of 
discipline in producing a film, assuming 
that it can be done only in terms of 
pictures. You will find many good films 
that illustrate just how far you can go 
on this basis. You can go all the way 
as a matter of fact, as long as the subject 
matter is within the range of the real 
and concrete. It is only when you wan- 
der off into abstractions that words are 
actually required. 

This is not to underestimate the value 
of sound on film. It is just as important 
there as in any real-life situation. But 
all sound films are not synchronized 
sound films, that is, photographed and 
recorded at the same time. Commonly, 
sound, in the form of narration and 
background music, is added later and in 
this case it is imperative that picture 
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and sound be positively correlated; other- 
wise, instead of reinforcing each other, 
the eye and ear 
other out. If the narrator starts talking 
about a little man that isn’t there on the 


tend to cancel each 


screen, the message is certain to be 
scrambled. The same thing goes for 
music. When it is skilfully synchronized 


and integrated as a part of the whole, 
it definitely steps up the emotional power 
of a film, but when it is allowed to take 
over and ride off in all directions on its 
own it becomes a positive distraction. 

the 
mechanisms of editing, the ABC’s of film 


These things are simply basic 


exposition. The film can do more than 
this, of course. Directed creatively it can 
enlighten and inspire, enrich and enlarge 
our experience, modify our thinking and 
This is the job that the film can 


and will do for us. 


behavior. 
and on the basis of 
the example of what it has done for the 
amusement business, we certainly are en- 
titled to expect plenty. 


Relation of Libraries 


It seems to me that in the last analysis 
it boils down to this. Are the claims 
that have been made for the film as a 
communication false? If 
then although we may be 
getting a late start in using the film for 
purposes other than entertainment, even- 


form true or 


they are true, 


tually and inevitably we're going to turn 
it to account. In that case it’s going to 
be unfortunate if the library with its 
long record and reputation in the public 
service allows this opportunity to pass to 
others, 

The film certainly is scheduled to turn 
the tide of battle against fatigue in the 
field of adult education. 

Its influence as a source of material 
bringing a 


new interest into the home 
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As for its 
effect upon the rising generation, it sim- 
ply adds a whole new dimension to the 
library as an institution. In this respect, 
in the library’s relation to the very young, 
| wonder if you are aware even as profe S- 
sional librarians of all the refinements 
and overtones in human relations that are 
involved. 


can scarcely be overestimated. 


Regard for Public Library 


To those of us (and we are legion) who 
consider that most of what we know was 
learned in the public library, there exists 
a much warmer — for it than for the 
public school. A distinction, I suppose, 
between freedom of choice and compul- 
but in any case there does exist a 
deep and affectionate regard that I doubt 


sion, 


is shared by any other public institution. 

As I recall, the nature of that relation- 
ship was reflected even in the pattern of 
our daydreaming when I went to school. 
We overworked the old stereotype (the 
rescue of an attractive teacher when the 
school burned down) but an attractive li- 
brarian obliged us to change that old 
routine simply because the idea of the 
library going up in 
ceptable. 


flames was not ac- 


Whenever anyone has asked me about 
film production, I have referred them to 
the library. I tell them to read Spottis- 
woode, Pudovkin, 
and so forth. In this 
situation of course, I can scarcely be so 
rude as to suggest that librarians read 
their own books. Everybody knows that 
librarians do that anyway as a matter of 
routine, so I'll suggest that you as li- 
brarians start a film library, organize a 
local film council, and from then on, let 
experience be your teacher! 


Grierson, Eisenstein, 


Arnheim, Neilson, 








Children’s Library Association 


Selected by the Book Evaluation Committee. 


Distinguished Children's Books of 1947 


The Quaint and Curious Quest of Johnny 

Longfoot, the Shoe King’s Son by Cath- 
Besterman. Illustrated by Warren 
Bobbs 


The quest of a 


erine 
Chappell. 
shoemaker’s son, in the 
company of his miserly uncle and a number of 
rem. irk: ib le 
boots which lay hidden on a distant coral island. 
Based on an old Polish folk tale, both the story 
with its magic and extraordinary adventures, 


animals. for a pair of seven league 


and the quaint and humorous drawings are in 
the best fairy tale. tradition. 
Pancakes-Paris by Claire Bishop. Illustrated 
by Georges Schreiber. Viking 


A package of pancake flour given to him by 
two American soldiers makes possible a wonder- 
ful Mardi Gras celebration for young Charles 
Written in 
understand—food and 


and his family in postwar Paris. 


terms which children 
warmth and the 
story conveys to younger readers just what war 
has meant to children like themselves all over 
the world. The courage, gaiety, 


in the story are reflected in the illustrations. 


lack of them —this poignant 


and tenderness 


The Cow-Tail Switch and Other West 
African Tales by Harold Courlander and 
George Herzog. Drawings by Mayde 
Lee Chastain. Holt 


Retold with freshness and vit: lity, these folk 
tales reflect the humor, philosophy, and customs 
of the West Africans. Well documented, and 
with fine black and white drawings, the book is 
addition to folklore both for children 


and for st Ty tellers. 


a \ aluable 


Roger and the Fox by Lavinia Davis.  Ilus- 
trated by Hildegard Woodward. Double- 


day 


Both text and pictures capture the very smells 
and sounds of the Connecticut woodlands in fall 
sad in the snowy quiet of winter, in this quietly 


Nove This list is available with library imprint at 500 for 
&5 1000 for $7.50; 2500 for $15; with postage paid from 
Library Division, Sturgis Printing Company, Box 329, Sturgis, 
Micl 


appealing story of a small boy who exercises 
patience, and no little ingenuity to 
catch a glimpse of the red fox that lived down 
by the river. 


pe rsistence 


The Twenty-One Balloons by William Péne 
Du Bois. Illustrated by author. Viking 


The perfect blending of fact and fancy, the 
originality and imaginativeness of the plot, the 
and the beauty and strength of 
the illustrations mark this book as one of true 
It is the story of the 
ventures of a retired professor who sailed from 


zestful writing, 


distinction. fabulous ad- 


San Francisco in one balloon in 1883 and was 
picked up three weeks later in the Atlantic with 
the wreckage of twenty balloons. 

McElligot’s Pool by 


trated by author. 


Theodor Geisel. Illus- 


Random 


A boy figures that if he waits long enough and 
is patie nt and cool, he might c: itch almost any 
kind of fish in McElligot’s pool. His rare and 
wonderful imaginings are told in the author- 


artist's inimitable rhyme and are shown in 


hilariously funny and fantastic pictures. 


The Little White Horse by 
Goudge. Illustrated by C. 
Hodges. Coward 


Fantasy 


Elizabeth 
Walter 


re skilfully handled in 
English West 


Country of a hundred years ago, in which love 


and realism a 
an exciting mystery story of the 
and courage overcome an old wrong. The 
drawings reflect the haunting beauty and humor 


ot the story. 


Benjamin West and His Cat Grimalkin by 
Marguerite Henry. Illustrated by Wes- 
ley Dennis. Bobbs 
\ biography written and _ illustrated with 

quiet sincerity and gentle humor in keeping 

with the Qu: iker background and kindly charac- 
ter of the father of American painting. The cat 

Grimalkin adds a cheerful note to the tale in his 

role of brush-prov ider for the youthful artist. 


Lois Lenski. Illustrated 


Judy's Journey by 
by author. Lippincott 
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THE NEWBERY 


A thought provoking book which portrays 
with honest realism a migri itory family crop- 
picking from Florida to New Jersey. Values in 
the story are true, characters re val, be Judy 
with her pride, stubborn determination, and 
yearning for schooling and security is a haunting 


small figure. 


Song of Robin Hood edited by Anne M: al- 
Music arranged by Grace Cas- 
Designed and _ illustrated by 
Houghton 

Eighteen make up this complete 
and scholarly Robin Hood, with the 
original music accompanying 15 of the ballads. 
Research and painsti iking craftsm: inship on the 
part of the illustrator have resulted in such 
creative use of detail in illustrations, marginal 
and page design as to rank this Robin Hood an 


colmson. 
tagnetta. 
Virginia Burton. 
ballads 


story of 


outstanding artistic achievement. 


The Great Heritage by Katherine Shippe n. 
Illustrated by C. B. Falls. Viking 


The Newbery and 
looking forward to the 


WV’ ARE all 
conference in Atlantic City 


the winners of the Newbery and Calde- 
cott Awards will be announced. This 
is the highlight of the year to all mem- 
bers of the 
Children and Young People. It is an 


when 


Division of Libraries for 
exciting and gala affair. 

Like all big affairs the world over it 
provides much food for discussion. 
ecstatically 
happy, those who think it could be better 
and many criticize the 
choice of and Caldecott 
the last 
two groups outweigh the first, it seems 
a fitting time to restate the interpretation 
the committees have made of the terms 


There are those who are 
who openly 
the 


Awards Committee. 


Newbery 
Because 


of the awards and thus help the mem- 
bership at large to “explain” the winners 
to their public. 

The Newbery and Caldecott Awards 


are annual awards. The choice for each 


AND CALDECOTT 


AWARDS 


\ skilful interweaving of history and legend 
tells the story of each of America’s resources; 
its furs, forests, crops, fish, cattle, minerals, oil, 
and water-power. The author has achieved 
a complete and challenging picture in an un- 
usual and distinguished manner. 


Li Lun, Lad of Courage by Carolyn Tref- 
finger. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Ab- 
ingdon 
Termed a coward by his father because of 

his fear of the sea, a Chinese boy is set to the 

almost impossible task of raising seven times 
seven grains of rice alone on a barren mountain 
top. There is a dramatic quality and a feeling 
of spiritual strength about the boy’s struggle 
with fear, rain, drought, rats, and gulls which 
give the book universal and lasting appeal. 

MARGARET Mary CLark, Chairman 

BARBARA EASTON BENT 

M. SALOME BETTS 

HELEN E. KINSEY 

KATHERINE PORTER 


Caldec ott Awards 


is bestowed on the book which receives 
more votes of the committee than any 
other book published between January 
1 and December 31 of the year pre- 
ceding the A.L.A. conference. No one 
realizes more clearly than librarians the 
unevenness of yearly outputs in chil- 
Some years are rich while 
others are meager. The editors deplore 
this situation as much as the librarians 
for they have a profit level to live up to 
as well as their self- -imposed high stand- 
ard of production. But what can they 
or anyone do if the manuscripts are not 
there to be published? Think how far 
apart real gems in children’s literature 
such as Alice in Wonderland, Wind in 
the Willows, and Tom Sawyer, appeared. 
Think also what contemporary opinions 
of these classics were. They were not 
acclaimed immediately and indeed some 
not until years after publication. So how 
can we expect each year to produce an 


dren’s books, 
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indisputable prize book? We cannot. 

We can expect the committee to 
choose the book it, as a whole, not as 
individuals, deems worthy of the honor. 
Honor it is, and honor it should always 
be considered, whether or not the choice 
agrees with one’s own opinion. It is 
such a high honor that it inspires tried 
and true authors as well as embryonic 
ones to create their best. It is an honor 
of which librarians can be justly proud, 
for they constitute the one professional 
group chosen above all others by the 
donor as being the most capable and 
trustworthy to make the annual selec- 
tion. 

Even in the minds of this able group, 
points of discussion arise as to what 
books are eligible to receive the John 
Newbery and the Randolph Caldecott 
Awards. Most frequently it arises over 
the latter. When is a book a picture 
book and when is it an illustrated book? 
The terms of the award read, “The book 
must be the creation of an artist, the 
product of his initiative and imagina- 
tion,” i.e., the pictures should tell the 
story, and “the text should be worthy 
of the book.” It further states, “There 
are no limitations on the age level of 
the book, but most picture books are in- 
tended for younger children.” Because 
of this last statement previous commit- 
tees have believed the Caldecott Award 
was established to recognize the high 
level of art to be found in little children’s 
books, and that the Newbery Medal 
should be considered for books for chil- 
dren no longer “little,” but boys and girls, 
as that award is given to an author, The 
Newbery Award is therefore a literature 
award, an award for fine writing which 
can be appreciated by the reading child. 


When the lean years come one hears 
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the frequent remark “Why give an award 
at all? Is it better to hold it for a good 
book rather than give it to one that is 
mediocre?” To omit an award is a 
rather difficult thing to do. In the first 
place, only one good book out of ap- 
proximately seven hundred is needed 
and that is likely to turn up when the 
sifting begins. When one book is se- 
lected people know that their choices 
were given a lower rating, but if there 
are no awards there are scores of people 
who will enter into the discussion as to 
why this book or that was considered 
too poor to be a suitable nominee and 
that discussion might rise high. Such 
discussion could be cumulative, ques- 
tioning how long to postpone the bestow- 
ing of an award. The seeking of the 
perfect book could be like seeking the 
will o' the wisp. There has been in my 
memory bitter resentment over two 
choices of the committee and those books 
have proved to be withstanding the test 
of time far better than several which were 
greeted with great fanfare. 

And so it goes from year to year with 
each committee honestly trying its best 
to select the “author of the most distin- 
guished contribution to American litera- 
ture for children” and to select the “artist 
of the most distinguished American pic- 
ture book for children,” and each mem- 
ber of that committee appreciating the 
honor bestowed upon her to assume this 
In June we shall know 
the winners for 1947. Let us all be 
happy with the results and be ever so 


responsibility. 


grateful that this division can do so much 

to stimulate interest in and to raise the 

level of books for boys and girls. 
Vircinia Cuase, Chairman 
Newbery and Caldecott Awards 
Committee 














Questionnaire 


Results of 
on Young People’s Work 


Ten Years Later 


EILEEN 


HE ATTENTION of public librarians the 
iinadey over is being focused upon 
the needs of youth and the means by 
which the library provides adequatel sly 
for these special needs both through in- 
dividual guidance and through a well- 
selected book collection including cur- 
rent books as well as good editions of 
old favorites.” 1937 Public Li- 


brary Service to Youth. 


report, 


To provide adequately for any human 
needs necessitates constant re-examina- 
tion of ends and means. In the years fol- 
lowing 1937, 
intensified 


the needs of youth have been 
librarv 
been overtaxed and 


and resources have 
in too many cases 
curtailed by war and its aftermath. Re- 
alizing that the time was ripe for a re- 
evaluation of its services, the Young 
People’s Reading Round Table at the 
1946 A.L.A 
the 1937 report on young people’s work 
up-to-date. 


conference voted to bring 


How 


Early in 


the Material Was Gathered 

1947 a slightly modified form 
of the 1937 questionnaire was sent to the 
twenty-six librarians of young people’s 
work listed in the A.L.A. Handbook, and 
to one hundred seventy-seven public li- 
braries of two hundred cities of over 50,- 
000 population which were not already 
included. (All these cities were alpha- 
betized by states.) A letter was sent to 
the director of every state library agency, 
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listing the cities in that state which had 
been approached and asking for sugges- 
tions of any others that ought to be in- 
cluded in such a survey. Fifteen states 
answered, suggesting sixty-four addi- 
cities, and questionnaires were 
sent out to them. 

Of all these, 
and sixty replies, about three times the 
number from the 1937 survey. In Sep- 
1947, a follow-up letter to the 
libraries which had not responded pro- 
cured five additional answers. Careful 
as the survey committee was in phrasing 


tional 


there were one hundred 


tember 


the questions to prevent possibility of 
misinterpretation, returns showed that 
they were not entirely successful. The 
following questions were found to be 
confusing: 

5-o “Who recommends the purchase of 
books?” 

5-p “Who buys the books?” 


5-q “Is there a book review 


aid in selection?” 


6-h. 
was in many cases answered by 


group to 
Question “What lists are avail- 
able?” 
citing well-known published lists such as 
“Books for Young People,” National 
Council of Teachers of English, although 
the question was intended to refer to 
lists prepared by the particular library. 
“What deter- 
mines the time of transfer from children’s 
room to adult?” many merely stated 

grade without indicating 


In answering question T-a, 


particular 


9 
3 
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whether it was entrance upon or comple- 
tion of that grade. 

Some questions were left unanswered, 
and this made precise tabulation impos- 
sible, 


Nevertheless. comments such as 


“good idea” accompanying a negative 
answer show that the questionnaire has 
us thinking about certain 
might 


One librarian found it so 


set many of 
lacks 


be corrected. 


in our work and how they 
valuable that she said, “Whenever you 
send a questionnaire, send two. If I go to 
one I want 


the trouble to make out 


another for my files.” 


Organization of Work with Young 
People 

Of these one hundred and sixty-five li- 
braries, only twenty-nine reported no 
service for young people, boys and girls 
between the ages of thirteen and twenty- 
one. Seventy-three libraries center their 
services in the adult department, sixteen 
in the children’s department, and _ five 
have special units. It is noteworthy that 
only five libraries have a special super- 
intendent of work with young people; 
the rest have their work directed by a 
variety of supervisors ranging from the 
head of library service to “children’s room 
staff.” One hundred and forty-eight li- 
braries have full-time and sixty-one have 
part-time assistants responsible for this 
work. 


Training and Qualifications 
It is significant that only thirty libraries 
go on record as requiring library school 
training in their qualifications for this 
work, and only eight provide “in-service 
training.” 


Book Stock and Budget 


The majority of libraries have a perma- 
nent book collection for young people 


made up of both reference and recrea- 
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The book stock varies 
from one hundred to twenty thousand, 
with the average figure around two thou- 
Sixty-eight libraries have no spe- 
cial budget allowance for such books. In 


tional material. 


sand. 


only nine libraries are books selected by 
a committee, although thirty-five are on 
record as having book reviewing groups 
to make recommendations. 
Physical Set-Up 

Forty-two libraries have a special room 
for their young people’s books, sixty-five 
have an alcove, four have a lounge, and 

Furni- 
“built-in 


“hit or 
But the 


ninety-four have special shelves. 
ture ranges from “blue lounge,” 


divans,” and “tavern chairs” 
miss” and “none to speak of.” 
standard library oak still prevails. 
It is encouraging to note that phono- 
graphs, radios, and projectors are being 
included, though slowly, in library equip- 


ment. 


Activities and Publicity 


eleven libraries allow 


Only 
games in their young people's rooms. 
But one Southern library is in the process 


quiet 


of equipping a basement room where 
Although the 
bulk of work with young people is carried 
on through school contacts, 
other groups outside the school are cited 
hundred three libraries. 
Teen-age clubs flourish in thirty-two li- 
Formal publicity through news- 
book and_ public 
posters is carried on by one hundred and 


dancing will be allowed! 
services to 


by one and 
braries. 
papers, radio, lists, 
four libraries. 

The Pocket Books show was listed on 
many questionnaires as a most popular 
and effective activity. 

A collection of photographs was re- 
ported by twelve libraries—a woefully 
small number in this pictorial age! 

Sixty-one libraries report an increase 
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in the use of the library because of young 
people’ s work. Newark’s figures are par- 
ticularly attendance, 175 
per cent; re ference questions, 30 per cent; 


noteworthy 


circulation, 80 per cent. 


Conclusions 


In considering the question of hin- 
drances to effective work with young 
people, one librarian sweepingly sums it 
“no staff, no books, no 
budget, As regards the prob- 
lem of inadequate space, many libraries 
report that they have definite plans for 
the inclusion of young people’s alcoves 
or rooms in their eagerly awaited new 
buildings. It is heartening, too, to ob- 
serve that great strides are being made 
in establishing an informal atmosphere in 
relationships with young 


up by the answer 
no room.” 


our library 
people (in this connection, 
read “No Quiet, Please,” an article by 
Byrna Ivens in Seventeen, October 1947, 
also an article in the May 1947 issue of 
the Clubwoman, and the January 1948 
issue of American Girl, which had an ar- 
ticle on the Nathan Straus Branch, New 
York Public Library), and that perma- 
nent book collections of recreational ma- 


one should 


terial are generally available. 

The “matter 
important than the matter of materials” 
and it is the lack of trained personnel re- 


of men is always more 


curring so frequently in the survey which 
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is most disquieting. Mindful of this 
great need, the Young People’s Reading 
Round Table set the following goals for 
the A.L.A.’s Seventy-Fifth Anniversary: 

l. Publication of standards of 
people’s work! 

To encourage the establishment of spe- 
cialized service to young people in all li- 
braries 

The recognition of young people's 
ie as a specialized field, and the ap- 
pointment of a supervisor of work with 
young people in each regional group 

The inclusion in library schools of a 
special course of work with young people, 
with emphasis on the promotion of young 
people's recreational reading 

2 £0 develop a recruiting program on 
both high school and junior college level 
to encourage librarianship as a profession. 


young 


It is one thing, of course, to set goals 
and quite another thing to achieve them. 
Judging from past experiences, the way 
may be all too long. But even if many 
of us work with insufficient tools, we are 
by no means bankrupt; we still have 
something to Let us remember 
what Quiller-Couch said of us: “What- 
ever the perplexities of our library, we 
may be sure they will never break down 
that tradition of service, help, and cour- 
among its fine traditions, 


giv e. 


tesy which is, 
still the first.” 


1 This is about to be realized in the forthcoming A.L.A. 
publication, “‘The Public Library Plans for the Teen-Age.”’ 


AND PUBLIC LIBRARY INSTITUTE POSTPONED 


THE PRECONFERENCE institute on school and public library relationships which was 


a: ‘or Atlantic City by 


the L ibrary 


Extension Division, Division of Public 


Libraries, and Division of Libraries for Children and Young People has been post- 
poned on the recommendation of the committee representing the three divisions. 
An institute on this subject which can be a week in length preferably followed by 
a two-week intensive workshop on the same subject was proposed as an alternative. 
Efforts are being made to find a satisfactory way to have such an institute program 
carried out within the next year or year and a half. 





Addressed to Council on 


January 31 by the Committee's Chairman 


Committee on Descriptive Cataloging 
Report of Progress 


I SEPTEMBER 1947 the committee began 

a detailed study of the new “L.C. 
Rules for Descriptive Cataloging.” Since 
we are not yet ready to make final rec- 
ommendations on the rules, we bring to 
your attention in this preliminary state- 
ment the principal points on which we 
expect to make definite recommendations 
in the final report. In drawing up this 
report the members of the committee 
have tried not to reflect any personal 
feeling in regard to the rules; rather 
they have attempted to prepare a state- 
ment which will be an expression of the 
general opinion of American libraries, 
whether university, college, public, or 
special, whether large or small. 

The Committee on Descriptive Cat- 
aloging wishes to commend the Library 
of Congress on the democratic way in 
which it is proceeding with the com- 
pilation and publication of its new rules. 
Not only were the rules issued in a pre- 
liminary draft that was available at very 
low cost, but suggestions and criticisms 
were solicited through various channels. 
It is extremely gratifying to know that 
there is a real desire on the part of our 
national library to learn what the li- 
braries of the country want in the way of 
cataloging rules, and to try to satisfy that 
need. 

The publication of the rules has been 
received by catalogers with enthusiasm 
The 


and general approval. desire for 


simplification that was felt after the pub- 
lication of the A.L.A. Catalog Rules, 
Preliminary American Second Edition, is 
still uppermost, and a great deal of satis- 
faction has been expressed over the at- 
tempt by the Library of Congress to 
lead the way by simplifying its own rules. 
At the same time, we feel that, while it 
has made a good beginning, the Library 
of Congress should go still further in its 
simplifications if it is to satisfy the needs 
The Library of 
Congress itself very evidently has felt 


of libraries in general. 


this, as is shown by several of the changes 
which have appeared in the rules since 
their publication. 

One criticism of the new rules is that 
they are open to various interpretations 
depending upon the judgment of the 
cataloger, with the result that there may 
be some degree of inconsistency in cards 
prepared by different catalogers. Such 
inconsistencies should not be over-em- 
phasized. We should not be concerned 
if there is lack of consistency in non- 
essentials. The new rules provide the 
opportunity for more individual judg- 
ment on the part of the cataloger, and 
for this reason they present a real chal- 
lenge to him. 

The principle of transposing the sub- 
title to its normal position following the 
real title, when the subtitle appears at 
head of title, has been questioned by 
There is no doubt that as far as 


some. 
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the intelligibility of the card is con- 
cerned, transposition of the subtitle is 
an improvement. To ascertain the re- 
sults from a bibliographical point of 
view, we should give the principle a fair 
trial. So far this has not been done. 
There is a real problem involved here. 
If the new rules do not provide us with 
a satisfactory solution, we would be 
reluctant to go back to the former prac- 
tice. Instead, we would prefer to recom- 
mend that further studies be carried out 
in an effort to provide us with a better 
solution to the problem. 

There is a small amount of reluctance 
to give up the three dots as a symbol of 
omission. Here again is a_ principle 
which should be tried out before judg- 
ment is passed upon it. The Library of 
Congress has carried out careful studies 
on this point, and has reached the con- 
clusion that the marks of omission do 
not serve to identify editions. The sug- 
gestion might be made that other li- 
braries which question the principle 
should make similar studies, and should 
send in to the Library of Congress their 
comments on cases which they feel are 
not adequately covered by the new rul- 
ing. 


Capitalization Rules 


The change in the rules for capitaliza- 
tion has occasioned more comment than 
any other single item. The committee is 
not in a position at the present time to 
make any constructive statement on this 
point. It was the hope of the advisory 
committee to provide the basis for sim- 
ple and natural rules for capitalization. 
But when the rules were actually drawn 
up, the result seemed to be too compli- 
cated for general use in cataloging, and 
represents a move away from the princi- 
ple of simplification. The new and the 
old rules reflect more or less extremes in 


the matter of capitalization and should 
be carefully reconsidered in order to pro- 
vide a more simple and satisfactory work- 
ing basis. 

One basic principle which is under 
consideration by the committee concerns 
the rules for material. The 
question has been raised as to the ad- 
visability of attempting to draw up one 
body of rules which can be applied to all 
types of material, i.e., books, maps, 
music, etc. Should we rather omit the 
rules for special materials from the gen- 
eral manual, and depend upon codes 
drawn up by specialists in the various 
fields? On the other hand, since some 
catalogers at one time or another have 
occasion to record items which fall into 
any class of material, there is the desire 
on their part to have the rules for catalog- 
ing them included in the general rules for 
the descriptive cataloging of books. The 
committee is debating these points and 
is not ready at this time to make any 


nonbook 


recommendation. 


Serials 

Since the rules for serials constitute 
a major item in themselves, approval was 
given by the division for the appoint- 
ment of a subcommittee on serials. In 
its report the subcommittee states that 
the rules for serials are generally ade- 
quate, but it considers one of the chief 
disadvantages of the section on serials to 
be the separation of the rules for entry 
from those for description. This criti- 
cism must be considered seriously since it 
would create a clash between Part 1 and 
Part 2 of the A.L.A. Code, and would 
affect the organization of the entire body 
of rules. This point is being referred 
back to the serials subcommittee because 
of the complications the criticism raises 
in connection with the publication of the 
two parts of the A.L.A, Code. The sub- 
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committee also recommends the inclusion 
of a special section which will give alter- 
native suggestions for libraries which do 
not wish to catalog their serials in such 
detail. The main committee will make a 
careful study of this report and will 
make recommendations concerning it in 
the final report. 

Finally, it seems very probable that 
the committee will recommend that the 
“L.C. Rules for Descriptive Cataloging” 
be substituted for Part 2 of the A.L.A. 
Code. This recommendation would 
present a problem which has several 
aspects, and which should be brought to 
your attention now, in order that you 
may have sufficient time to consider them 
carefully. 


1. Should the “L.C. Rules for Descrip- 
tive Cataloging” and the “A.L.A. Rules for 
Entry” (i.e. Part 1 of the A.L.A. Code) be 
issued together or as separate publications? 

2. If they are published separately, 
should they be uniform in format, so that 
libraries may bind them together if they 
wish? 

3. Since the Library of 
publish the rules more cheaply than the 
A.L.A., it would seem wise to recommend 
that the “Rules for Descriptive Cataloging” 
be issued by the Library of Congress. 

4. Should the A.L.A. issue two publica- 
tions, one consisting of the rules for entry 
alone, and the other combining the rules 
for entry and those for descriptive catalog- 
ing? 

5. Since the L.C. rules may be substituted 
for the second part of the A.L.A. Code, the 
A.L.A. may wish to footnote certain of the 
rules for descriptive cataloging, either to 
designate them as strictly L.C. practice or 
to provide an alternative rule for general 
libraries. This would be in line with the 
practice followed in the 1908 code in which 
the L.C. rules were given either in footnotes 


Congress can 


or in small type. 


It seems appropriate at this time to 


speak of a new policy which the Library 
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of Congress has adopted and which di- 
rectly concerns the descriptive catalog- 
ing of books. A few years ago the Li- 
brary of Congress selected certain books 
and pamphlets to be cataloged according 
to more simplified rules; these titles were 
designated on the card by the phrase 
“Brief cataloging.” 
loging has been largely replaced by the 
new rules. The Library of Congress has 


This type of cata- 


now started to divide its materials for 
cataloging into two general classes, those 
which merit individual cataloging and 
those which may be cataloged collec- 
tively. In the first class, items of primary 
importance will be cataloged fully, while 
material of secondary importance will be 
cataloged briefly. Those titles for which 
full cataloging is not considered neces- 
sary will be designated by a double 
dagger following the serial number. An 
official statement of this recent develop- 
ment may be found in the December 
issue of “Cataloging Service,” issued by 
the Processing Department of the Li- 
brary of Congress. Since most libraries 
acquire an appreciable amount of margi- 
nal material, it is a real gain to be able 
to record it in a simplified manner. For 
this reason, this new policy adopted by 
the Library of Congress represents a very 
significant step towards the simplifica- 
tion of our cataloging methods and the 
desired reduction of cataloging costs. 
The importance of this development 
should be recognized by libraries in gen- 
eral. 

Susan M. Haskins, Chairman 

RicHARD S. ANGELL 

Mary Moore BEALE 

Doris HiccIns 

Lortra Lots JOHNS 

Mrs. Frances M. McDoNALpD 

Mrs. HELEN B. STEVENS 
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How to Send Books 
to Occupied Areas 


A Note on Books for Occupied Areas 


YONTRIBUTIONS of printed materials to 
C supplement the activities of Military 
Government and the Department of the 
Army in the United States zones of oc- 
cupied countries, may be made by in- 
terested individuals and organizations 
direct to U.S. Information and Textbook 
Centers, or to individuals and institutions 
in the occupied areas. 

Carefully packed parcels of printed 
materials not exceeding seventy pounds 
in weight may be sent by mail at pre- 
paid domestic postage rates to the follow- 
ing addresses for distribution to the 
centers. 

The following notes summarize avail- 
able shipping methods for interested li- 


braries and librarians. 


Germany 


ICD—OMG Hesse 

Distribution Center, Frankfurt 
APO 633, care 
New York, N.Y. 


For Information Centers 


Postmaster 


ICD—OMG Bavaria 
Distribution Center, Munich 
APO 407, care Postmaster 
New York, N.Y. 


For Information Centers 


Chief, Education Branch 

Education and Cultural Affairs Division 

Office of Military Government for Ger- 
many (U,S.) 

APO 742, care Postmaster 


New York, N.Y. 


For Textbook Centers 


Austria 


Graphic Display Officer 

U.S. Information Center, Vienna 
Information Services Branch, Hq. USFA 
APO 777, care Postmaster 

New York, N.Y. 

For Information Centers 

Chief, Education Division 
Headquarters, USFA 

APO 777, care Postmaster 

New York, N.Y. 

For Textbook Centers 


Japan 
Chief, Civil Information and Education 
Section 
General Headquarters, SCAP 
APO 500, care Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 
For Information (or Textbook) Centers 


Korea 
Director, Department of Public Informa- 
tion 
USAMGIK 


APO 235-2, care Postmaster 

San Francisco, Calif. 

For Information Centers 

Director, Department of Education 

USAMGIK 

APO 235-2, care Postmaster 

San Francisco, Calif. 

For Textbook Centers 
Addresses of individual centers may be 
obtained from Chief, Reorientation 
Branch, Civil Affairs Division, Depart- 
ment of the Army, Washington 25, D.C. 
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There are various ways by which do- 
nations may be sent to individuals or 
institutions in the occupied countries. In 
all cases it is advisable to check with the 
transmitting agency before sending. 

Normal international mail service for 
printed matter is open from the United 
States to Austria, Korea, and to the U.S. 
and British zones of Germany (excluding 
Berlin). The weight limit on printed ma- 
terials is 4 pounds 6 ounces per package. 
Single volumes, however, up to 6 pounds 
9 ounces are accepted for Austria and 
Korea. Combined length, breadth and 
girth may not exceed 36”, with the maxi- 
mum length 24”, Printed matter may not 
be mailed from the U.S. to Berlin, nor 
to the French or Russian zones of Ger- 
many. International mail to Japan limits 
printed matter to catalogs, the Bible, 
photographs, drawings, plans, maps, and 
patterns with a weight limit of 22 pounds. 

Freight or express agencies should be 
consulted concerning available surface 
or air facilities. Late in January 1948, it 
was made possible for such agencies in 
the United States to establish contractual 
relationships with licensed German for- 
warding firms, by which normal com- 
mercial gift shipments of nonperishable 
food, clothing, footwear, household and 
garden supplies, pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, recreational, cultural, and educa- 
tional materials (including printed mat- 
ter), and other items for the relief of 
human suffering and the democratic re- 
orientation of German life, may be made 
to all zones in Germany. 

CRALOG (Council of Relief Agencies 
Licensed to Operate in Germany, 122 E. 
22nd St., New York City 10) is authorized 
to transmit to western zones of Germany 
gift shipments of educational materials. 
Shipment is to be made at the expense 
of the donor. LARA (Licensed Agencies 
for Relief in Asia, at the same address 


as CRALOG) is endeavoring to establish 
a similiar channel for educational sup- 
plies to Japan and Korea. 

The International Exchange Service of 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington 
25, D.C., is accepting for forwarding to 
the occupied areas governmental, scien- 
tific, or literary publications sent as do- 
nations or as exchanges with specific 
individuals or institutions. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from H. W, 
Dorsey, acting chief. 

As indicated above, there is only 
limited international mail service to 
Japan for printed matter. Donations for 
individuals or for institutions, however, 
may be mailed to the following address: 

Chief, Civil Information and Education 

Section 

General Headquarters, SCAP 

APO 500, care Postmaster 

San Francisco, Calif. 

For Military Agency: Gift Publications 
The limit on such packages is 70 
pounds in weight, and 100” combined 
length and girth. Postage will be paid 
by the donor at domestic rates. Inner 
labels may indicate the intended recipi- 
ent. Packages must be accompanied by 
a letter listing the publications sent, 
naming the recipient, and giving any 
special delivery instructions necessary. 
Gift subscriptions to periodicals may be 
sent in the same manner, provided a 
letter reaches the Civil Information and 
Education Section before the first copy 
of the magazine. Unless there is reason 
to believe that a publication would ne- 
gate the objectives of the occupation, 
gift books and periodicals will be for- 
warded as requested. 

GrorGE J. FINNEY 
Reorientation Branch, Civil Affairs 


Division 
Department of the Army 
Vi ‘ashington, Dx. 
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Union C atalog of Russian Books 


ArtTHUR B. BERTHOLD 


CCORDING to a recent survey,' there are 
A no less than sixty-five union catalogs 


and lists in the Soviet Union, but so far 


the emphasis has been largely on foreign 
literature and on subject interests. On 
Apr. 2, 1947, however, the Council of 
Ministers of the Russian Socialist Fed- 
erated Soviet Republic approved plans 
for a union catalog of Russian books and 
entrusted the execution of the plan to 
the State Lenin 
This union catalog is to be based, first of 


Library of Moscow.’ 


all, on the resources of 
1. State Lenin Library, Moscow 
2. Saltykov-Shchedrin Public 
ningr: id 

Ac ademy ot Sciences Library, Lenin- 
‘oi 

4. Archives of the All-Union Book Cham- 
ber, Moscow. 
It is estimated that about 1,200,000 titles 
have been published in Russian between 
1708-1947, the period 
lishing, and that the four institutions will 
supply about 90 per cent of this total. 
An estimated 600,000 titles fall within the 
Soviet era, 1917-47. 

Full use will be made of the available 


Lil rary, 


Le 


Russian pub- 


printed cards. Such cards have been 
issued by the State Lenin Library, by the 
Saltykov-Shchedrin Public Library, and 
by the All-Union Book Chamber. Up 
to the present, the first published cards 
in connection with its recataloging proj- 
ect, the second concentrated on books 
published between 1917-26, and the third 
published cards for all current publica- 
tions, starting with 1927. Cards for the 
Soviet period are thus already available. 
Infor ok ee ia 
tro \ Vasilevskaia ind N, Voskresen aa a “Svodnyi 


Katalo g Rus skoi Knigi 10 (October 1947), 


p. 35-37 


The pre-revolutionary part will be di- 
vided between the Saltykov-Shchedrin 

Library and the State Lenin Library. 
The former will supply cards for works 
by individual authors, the latter will con- 
centrate on anonymous works and those 
of corporate authorship. 

The compiling of the union catalog is 
planned to extend from 1948 to 1955, 
although the part for the Soviet period is 
expected to be ready in 1949. There will 
be three sets of the catalog, two in Lenin- 
grad (at the Academy of Sciences and 
the Saltykov-Shchedrin Public Library) 
and one in Moscow at the State Lenin 
Library. Plans are also under considera- 
tion for the publishing of the catalog in 
book form—a matter of fifty to fifty-five 
There are also proposals to 
catalog in parts, either on a 


volumes. 
publish the 
chronological or on a subject basis. 

The problems yet to be decided are 
many, three of them being: 


1. Lines of distinction between books and 
periodicals 

2. What publications are to be given indi- 
vidual and what joint or series entries 

3. What libraries are to be included in 
the union catalog, once the basic collections 
of the four institutions are recorded. 


Proof sheets for checking will be sent to 
all libraries to be included and, if the 
unique additions should prove to be 
numerous, field teams of catalogers will 
be sent from Moscow to do the catalog- 
ing on the premises. This later pro- 
cedure is proposed because of the lack of 
qualified catalogers in the provinces and 
the general desirability of insuring both 
consistency and unimpaired flow of the 


work. 
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BOOKS 
For the Librarian's Reading 
Suggested by the Booklist Staff 


The Great Rehearsal 
CARL CLINTON VAN DOREN 
The story of the Constitutional convention of 1787 and the precedents it offers 
for dealing with international affairs today. 
Little World, Hello! 
JIMMY SAVO 
An account of the summer which the music hall and café favorite spent 
as patron of an Italian village. 
First Flowers of Our Wilderness 
JAMES THOMAS FLEXNER 
The history of American painting before 1774, interestingly treated. 
Midnight Lace 
MACKINLAY KANTOR 


A scheming little milliner tries to make a reluctant husband into a politician. 
Charleston, A Gracious Heritage 
ROBERT MOLLOY 
A native son's story of his city, with Suydam illustrations. 
The Calculated Risk 
HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG 
The editor of Foreign Affairs magazine discusses briefly proposals concerning 
European recovery, and the U.N. 
Fickle Moment 
PETER BLACKMORE 
A quietly amusing tale of an English family in a small seaside town. 
Peace or Anarchy 
CORD MEYER 
A young veteran criticizes the weaknesses of the U.N. and presents a plan 
for world government. 


Cry, the Beloved Country 
ALAN PATON 
Unusually good reading in a novel of South Africa, and of a Zulu minister whose 
kindliness and humility inspire both his parishioners and his white neighbors. 
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State Library Reports 


Mrs. Mary B. KENAN AND MILpreD W. SANDOE 


HE Library Extension Division asked 
Take agencies to report at midwinter 
on the 1947 accomplishments of their 
states and their plans for the future. 
Thirty-four states responded. Unfor- 
tunately only the highlights of these 
reports can be contained in an article 
such as this. 


Alabama. During 1947, Alabama’s fine 
new library film “Books and People” was 
released. The annual appropriation for the 
library service division was increased from 
$70,000 to $90,000. Approximately three- 
fourths of this money will be spent for aid 
to county, regional, and public libraries. 
The rest will be used for administration of 
a library serving two counties. Three new 
bookmobiles have begun service. 

Arkansas. The position of school li- 
brary consultant has been created and a 
trained and experienced librarian appointed. 
State aid is now granted for service to 
Negroes as well as to whites and is avail- 
able to help finance the additional training 
of county and regional librarians attending 
accredited libr: ry schools. After Novem- 
ber 1948 a mill ~ may be voted by cit- 
izens for support o 1 library. Two new 
county libraries were anol last year 
and a three county regional library demon- 
stration is in progress. Four new book- 
mobiles will be ready for service soon. 

Colorado has re pe -aled its obsolete library 
laws and now has a new and extremely 
flexible library law. Most established li- 
braries have reorganized to comply with 
this legislation. Several munic ipal libraries 
and one county library have been estab- 
lished under its provisions. The state li- 
brary is operating a demonstration book- 
mobile to encourage establishment of large 
unit libraries. Demonstrations will run 
from six to eight months and will be 


awarded on the basis of need and ability 
to finance. The state library provides 
books and a bookmobile, the local unit 
handles the staff, storage, and operating 
costs. State aid legislation will be intro- 
duced in the next legislative session. 

Connecticut. The fifty-year old public 
library committee has been abolished and 
its duties transferred to the department of 
education. The head of the library office 
is rated as consultant in libraries. A pro- 
fessional staff member serves as school li- 
brary adviser. A new law changing the 
state grant to public libraries is proving 
unsatisf: uctory and emphasizes the need to 
revamp the state aid program. Another 
law authorizes the state board of education 
to establish and operate regional service 
where adequate service is not available. The 
state-wide library survey has been com- 
pleted but not published. Certification of 
school librarians has been revised and a 
training program for librarians started at 
one of the teachers colleges. 

Georgia. The 1948-49 budget of the 
state board of education includes a request 
to the state budget commission for $300,000 
for rural public library service in addition 
to the $300,000 for the school library 
matching fund—a 100 per cent increase in 
state aid for Georgia’s over-all library serv- 
ice development. In addition, Georgia has 
plans for a foundation program of educa- 
tion, which includes $500,000 for the pur- 
chase of library materials for rural public 
libraries, the development of regional serv- 
ice, and funds for the salary of a county 
Whenetions for each county w anting and need- 
ing such aid. This program would mean 
a total state outlay of $800,000 annually, 
plus the salaries and travel allowance for 
the county librarians. Regular meetings 
are being held to introduce this program 
to the people. 

Illinois. During 1937 the Illinois demon- 
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stration plan reached a new stage. In June 
the demonstration appropriation became an 
integral part of the state library budget. 
This permitted a revision of the program. 
Territory included in the demonstration re- 
gions was reduced about 42 per cent. For- 
mal contracts with county boards of super- 
guaranteeing commu- 
’ well as coverage. A time 
limit on demonstrations was set. The pub- 
lic relations program has been better de- 
veloped, and more emphasis put upon story 


visors were signed 


nity as school 


hours, reference work, and adult educa- 
tion. Book selection is now done by each 
district librarian, but books are still cen- 
trally purchased and processed. Two 


small districts have been formed on a per- 
manent and within demonstration 
areas, elections are planned before fall. 
Indiana now has the “new law of 1947.” 
This is intended to stimulate extension of 
library service without disturbing too great- 


basis 


ly the present library structure. It en- 
courages service over larger areas, the 
combination of existing library units, and 


allows a higher tax rate for library support 
(5¢ minimum, 20¢ maximum per $100 
valuation). It forbids establishment of new 
A course in library sci- 
(eighteen semester hours) on the un- 
dergraduate level has been inaugurated by 
University. Two county  li- 
organized last year and two 
new bookmobiles began service. In 1947 ap- 
proximately 150,000 more people were re- 


tow nship libraries. 
ence 
Indiana new 
braries were 


ceiving service. 

lowa has a law establish- 
ment of a county library district composed 
Because Iowa be- 
county will be 
established only after county libraries have 
been created, the state traveling library and 
uniting in an information 
campaign designed to sell the county library 
to Iowa. A is at work on the 
formation of districts to be suggested after 
county have established. 
State aid is recognized as a future 

Louisiana. 
served areas of Louisiana reached a peak 
in 1947 when five 
opened in a year’s time. 


now allowing 
of one or more counties. 
lieves units larger than one 


the association are 
committee 
libraries been 
need. 
Extension of service to un- 
demonstrations were 
As the result of 
penitentiary, 


a demonstration in a_ state 


$6,000 was budgeted by the state de »part- 
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ment of institutions to continue the service 
for the next biennium. Four were parish 
demonstrations. One parish voted a three- 
mill levy at the end of nine months. Two 
demonstrations became locally sup- 
ported in 1947, and one parish library form- 
erly supported by an appropriation became 
tax-supported. 

Maryland. In March 1947 the budget ot 
the extension division was tripled, making 
four new professional and _ three 
The salary schedule 
for professional positions in the sti ate de »part- 
ment of education applies to these profes- 
sional library positions. Grants of $50,000 
for 1947-48, and of $76,000 for 1948-49 
were secured for state aid to county li- 
braries. A state-wide survey of school li- 
facilities is being made. Five coun- 
now have bookmobile One 
county voted the tax levy for a county li- 
brary during the year. In another, Balti- 
more County, the county commissioners ap- 
propriated the minimum levy for qualifica- 


older 


possible 
new clerical positions. 


brary 


ties service. 


tion as a county library. 
Massachusetts. This state is working 
vigorously for legal certification (it has vol- 


untary certification) and state aid. A cer- 
tification bill introduced last year, failed 
after passing both houses. A state aid bill 
also failed but resulted in the “Conference 
on State Aid for Libraries in Massachusetts,” 
made up of representatives of the Board of 
Free Public Library Commissioners, the 
Massachusetts Library Association, and the 
Employees Union of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, which had introduced the bill. The 
bill was interesting in that it called for re- 
imbursement by the commonwealth to cities 
and towns for money expended for salaries 
The conference is making an 
exhaustive study of state aid and all re- 
lated matters, and will have a bill for state 
aid ready to be filed next fall. 

Michigan. The Michigan report was in a 
somewhat somber key. called attention 
to the effect the earmarking of state funds 
for aid to local units was 
having upon library financing in the state. 
is going to local sub- 


to librarians. 


governmental 


Because more money 
divisions from state funds, the budget direc- 
tor is recommending a cut from the annual 
$375,000 aid ———— that has 
been available, to a $100,000 annual ap- 


state 
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There is also a trend in Michi- 


propri: ation. 
gan toward legislation to give the governor 


the power to appoint all state department 
heads. Other states were advised to watch 
for similar trends in state government. 

Minnesota. One new county library was 
established in 1947 and two others will be 
organized in 1948. This will make a total 
of ten organized since 1942. A legislative 
committee of the state association is to 
work with the director of the state library 
division on a study of library laws. An 
omnibus bill for submission to the legisla- 
ture should result. Under consideration is 
a state survey of libraries, library needs, and 
a reorganization of the state’s various library 
units under one head and one state library 
board. The state is being organized with 
five district library organizations. These 
associations are to organize, elect officers, 
and carry on independently, but with the 
cooper: ation and assistance of both the state 
association and the library division. 

Mississippi is asking for $100,000 state 
aid. Mrs. Gretchen Knief Schenk and Wil- 
liam McClure will be consultants in plan- 
ning if appropriation is granted. 

Missouri. An added $50,000 appropria- 
tion to the state library for direct book- 
mobile service has resulted in the state’s 
sending out five bookmobiles to selected 
counties. Each county is visited four times 
a year. The bookmobile circulates books, 
shows films, conducts story hours and book 
reviews. This is an extension of state li- 
brary service, not a demonstration of county 
service. There are now twenty-nine county 
libraries in Missouri, seventeen of them 
new. Eight of these are working on re- 
gional plans. There are one four-county 
unit and two two-county regional librarians 
now. Seventeen bookmobiles are in opera- 
tion, twelve others ordered. A new library 
school has been established at Washington 
University, St. Louis. 

Montana. A budget increase for the 
commission was secured in 1947 and a bill 
Was passed increasing the maximum levy 
for public libraries in cities from 2% to 3% 
mills. Twenty-seven counties out of fifty- 
six now have organized libraries. Four of 
these were new during 1947. One county 
library has a bookmobile, the gift of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. A_ six- 


county regional demonstration is planned if 
federal aid materializes. 

Nebraska. In 1947 this state attempted 
to secure $50,000 for state aid to demon- 
strate county and regional libraries. In 
spite of hard work, no grant was allowed. 
The commission received an increase of 
$13,780, however. This was enough to per- 
mit salary adjustments, addition of a clerk, 
and the probable addition of a librarian for 
publicity and field work in 1949. 

New Hampshire. A new state aid law 
allows more widespread distribution of the 
monies appropriated for state aid to li- 
braries. 

New Jersey. The state civil service com- 
mission has created the position of public 
library supervisor, and scheduled an ex- 
amination to fill the position. A permissive 
certification law is now in effect. All state 
library agencies have been centralized un- 
der one division, with the division a part of 
the department of education. The state 
commission and the state association have 
joined hands to do something about library 
salaries. 

New Mexico. The commission appro- 
priation for the 1947-49 biennium was in- 
creased to $66,200. A new field worker 
has been added to the staff this year, and 
a station wagon purchased. All libraries 
with an annual appropriation of $5,000 are 
now required by a certification bill to have 
a trained librarian as head. No state aid 
can be given libraries failing to comply. 
Libraries are to be made a part of a state 
educational survey. 

New York. Once again New York has 
a division of library extension operating 
under the direction of the state librarian. 
The state survey of libraries has been com- 
pleted, the survey committee dissolved, and 
a regional libraries committee formed for 
action. A budget of $100,000 for one re- 
gional service center on an experimental 
basis has been approved by the Regents, 
and awaits passage by the legislature. 
Some beneficial changes in library laws have 
been secured. The Erie County Public Li- 
brary, with a budget of $1,027,000, serving 
a population of 798,377, and covering 1054 
square miles, has been organized. This is 
the first county library New York State. 

North Carolina succeeded in securing 
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$275,000 per year public library aid and 
$200.000 school library aid for 1947-49 
biennium. The state commission appropria- 
tion was also increased. Since 1941 North 
Carolina has cut the number of people 
without library service from 1,500,000 to 
200,000, and raised the per capita support 
for libraries from 10¢ to 30¢. Forty-eight 
new bookmobiles are under order. When 
these are completed, seventy bookmobiles 
will be serving eighty counties. 

Ohio passed a recodification bill. This 
stops establishment of new small unit li- 
braries, makes easier establishment of large 
unit (county district) libraries. State aid 
to public libraries was doubled to $100,000 


a vear. Under the new law, seven new 
county district libraries have been estab- 
lished. Ohio now has ten county district 
libraries and three county libraries, as well 


center 
y libraries carrying service 
served parts of their counties). 
study of library needs continues. 

Oregon tried for state aid in 1947. 
Failed. Will try again in 1949. The state 
plans to have funds raised and to hire a 
public relations worker for the next cam- 
paign. 

Pennsylvania secured a $100,000 appro- 
priation for state financial aid to county 
libraries. County libraries are developing 
rapidly. Two new ones were organized in 
1947, making the total twenty-six. A state- 
wide library is to be made by the 
joint state : a quasi- 
legislative with the 


as the extension 
county 


libraries (nonlegal 
out to un- 
Further 


survey 
government commission, 
group, working closely 
Pennsylvania Library Association. 

Rhode Island is revising state institution 
libraries, establishing or supplementing §li- 
braries for the Army and Navy installations, 
and the medical and hospital units in Rhode 
Island and abroad. 

South Dakota. The budget of the library 
commission was increased approximately 2 


per cent. One new county library was or- 
ganized, and one new county library dem- 
onstration started. Is busy with state-wide 


planning meetings. 

Tennessee secured a $200,000 appropria- 
tion in the general education bill for public 
library extension during the 1947-49 bi- 
ennium. Since July 1947 three more re- 


gions (thirteen counties) have been added 


- 
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to the seven regions (41 counties) previously 
contracting with an administrative agency 
operating under the direction of the state 
department of education for supplemental 
library services. Fifteen bookmobiles and 
eleven regional librarians are a part of this 
regional setup. 

Utah. The state association is waging a 
legislative fight for creation of a state cir- 
culating library. 

Vermont. Increased — state commission 
support has permitted establishment of a 
new (fifth) regional office in Brattleboro, 
This will mean concentration of service. 
State home demonstration groups gave the 
new office its bookwagon. A certification 
bill is ready for introduction in 1949 and 
much work is going on in preparation. 

Virginia. The Virginia Library Associa- 
tion voted for a substantial increase in state 
aid, and amendment of the present law to 
permit state aid grants to be used in part 
for salaries. Bills covering these objectives 
have been introduced. 

Washington. State aid was renewed and 
the state library budget increased. Laws 
now permit establishment of library dis- 
tricts the unincorporated 
areas of two or more counties (usually by 
vote). It is expected that at least one two- 
county district will be voted into existence 

1948. 

West Virginia secured an increase in the 
budget of the commission. The commis- 
sion is supporting a one-year or more book- 
mobile demonstration in one county hoping 
this will encourage local support for county 
or regional units. The bookmobile was 
largely donations, but about 
$16,000 of commission resources are going 
into the project. State aid has been ruled 
unconstitutional in West Virginia, hence the 
use of commission fund increases for dem- 


enc ompassing 


financed by 


onstrations. 

Wisconsin tried but failed to secure legis- 
lation for matching federal aid with state 
aid funds and a state aid appropriation. 
Legislation strengthening the commission 
was secured. Four out of seven members 
now ex-officio. The commission staft 
has been strengthened by the appointment 
of an adviser in children’s work, and the 
pending appointment of a rural library ex- 


are 


tension service super isor. 
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FILM NEWS 





Books on the Ceiling 


Our cover “5 — shows Mrs. Pa- 
tricia O. Blair, A. Library Film Ad- 
viser,  eidion a ceiling projector 
to Leslie Graveson, 6, a patient at Wes- 
ley Memorial Hospital, Chicago. 


New Audio-Visual Division 


ohn Adams Lowe, director, Public 
Library, Rochester, N.Y., has announced 
the establishment of the Reynolds Audio- 
Visual Division of the Rochester Public 
Library with an annual endowment in- 
come of $10,000 for each of the next 
three years, to set up a community film 
library to serve organized community 
groups. The three years is an experi- 
mental period. It is of particular sig- 
nificance that the Rochester Film Comm 
cil is well-established. Under an expert 
researcher for the past six months, it has 
been conducting a survey and will make 
its findings available to the library. 


New Course on Audio-Visual Materials 


The School of Library Training and 
Service, F aii A ite University, Talla- 
hassee, has announced the inauguration 
of a new course on audio-visual ma- 
terials. Charles F. Hoban, Jr. is the new 
associate professor to teach the course. 


Do You Subscribe to These 
Informational Film Magazines? 


Requests are flooding the office of the 
A.L.A. Library Film Adviser for litera- 
ture on informational films, their care 
and use, and above all for lists and 
sources of new films. Here are four of 
the good lively magazines of the film 
field which cover four different aspects 
of film utilization. 


Business ScREEN (Every six weeks) Busi- 
hess Screen Magazine, Inc., 812 N. 


Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Domestic, $3.00—- 
Canada, $4.00. 

Covers films which interpret the Ameri- 
can business world, industrial films, train- 
ing pictures, and sponsored films. This 
magazine is valuable both to film audiences 
and to industrial films contemplating the 
use or production of 16mm. films. 


EpuCATIONAL SCREEN (Monthly except July 
and August) Educational Screen, Inc., 64 E. 
Lake St., Chicago 1. Domestic, $3.00— 
Canada, $3.50. 

The oldest of the educational film maga- 

zines, “The Screen” celebrated its silver an- 
niversary last year. It carries editorials and 
articles of general interest. Features spe- 
cial departments for evaluations, use of 
religious films, and reviews of current lit- 
erature. 
Firm Forum Review (Quarterly) Institute 
of Adult Education in Cooperation with the 
National Committee on Film Forums, 525 
W. 120th St., New York City 27. Do- 
mestic, $3.00—Canada, $3.50. 

The best of the publications in the area 
of adult film utilization. Presents a few 
articles and news notes on film forums and 
excellent group evaluations of films in 
various fields of adult interest. 


Sree AND Hear (Monthly except June, July, 
and August). Audio- Visual Publications, 
Inc., 812 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
Domestic, $3.00—Canada, $3.50. 

The audio- visual magazine specifically 
articulated for the school and the teacher. 
This magazine is also built around a central 
theme. Reviews and lists new films of 
general interest. 

Carnegie Grant to F.C.A. 

A grant of $10,000 a year for two years 
has been awarded to the Film Council of 
America by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, it has been announced. The 
grant will enable F.C.A. to name a new 
executive director in the near future who 
will speed the organization of community 
film councils throughout North America. 
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PICKUPS 


Conferences Announced 

Theological Library 
Association, in with the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools, will hold its second annual con- 
ference at Dayton, Ohio, June 14-15. 
The A.A.T.S. conference will be held 
June 15-16, thus providing opportunities 
common con- 


THe American 
connection 


for sessions devoted to 
cerns. 

The Medical Library Association cele- 
brates its fiftieth anniversary this year. 
The annual meeting will be held at the 
Hotel Warwick, Philadelphia, May 28- 
30. 

The twenty-second annual conference 
of the Catholic Libr: iry Association will 
be held in Atlantic ¢ City, June 16, 1948. 
Headquarters will be at the Columbus 
Hotel, and all meetings are scheduled in 


the hotel auditorium. 


International Directory of 
Documentation 

As ONE of its first major undertakings 
after the war, the International Federa- 
tion for Documentation is planning to 
compile a directory of documentation 
facilities international in scope. To carry 
out the project, a committee on an inte r- 
national documentation dire ctory was ap- 


pointed early in 1947 consisting of the 
following members: 
Mme. S. Briet (Paris), chairman 


Arthur B. Berthold (Chicago) 
Carl Bjorkbom (Stockholm) 
Pierre Bourgeois (Berne) 

F. Steggerda (The Hague) 


While the 
tory include all phases of documentation, 
the first step toward its realization is to 
be devoted to microfilm facilities only. 
Preliminary work on this phase is now 


intention is to have the direc- 


finished and a questionnaire will be sent 


NEWS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 


BRIEF 





shortly to the major noncommercial mi- 
crofilm laboratories for pertinent informa- 
Only those laboratories will be 
included which are prepared to do schol- 
arly work on an international basis. 


tion. 


U.S. Library in Mexico City 


AN arTICLE “Supplying Books _ is 
Merely One of Services Provided by 
U.S. Libr: iry in Mexico City” appeared in 
an issue of the U.S. News and World 
Report. The Biblioteca Benjamin Frank- 
lin situated on Mexico City’s Paseo de la 
Reforma offers its readers more than 
books. It gives concerts, lectures, story- 
telling classes for children, language les- 
art exhibits, dancing classes, and 
mail-order service. 


SONS, 


On the International Situation 


UNESCO's Book of Needs of Fifteen 
War-Devastated Countries in Education, 
Science and Culture published in Paris in 
1947 will soon be available on the news 
stands at $1 a copy according to word re- 
ceived from the C.LE.R. office, 744 Jack- 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


son Pl.. 


Frame a World Constitution Committee 


Tue Committee to Frame a World 
Constitution, through its monthly pub- 
lication, Common Cause, plans to clarify 
the issues for those whe are opposed to 
world government and for most of those 
who are its supporters. C opie s may be se- 
cured from the committee's offices at 975 

:. 60th St., Chicago 37. Yearly subscrip- 
om is $4, single issues 35¢. 


C. the “Bank of Knowledge” 

Tue Library of Congress was the sub- 
ject of the article entitled “Bank of 
Knowledge” in the February issue of 
Holiday magazine. 
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Progress Report on Placement 

Ar tHE Midwinter Conference, the 
Placement Office was flooded with re- 
quests for librarians. There were 194 
new positions filed. Employers who had 
positions already on file at the office 
were still searching for candidates. Miss 
Rourke had 97 scheduled appointments 
for interviews, but no actual count was 
made of those that were not scheduled. 

There were 68 new registrants listed. 
Nine of these will graduate from library 
school in June 19 18. The following fig- 
ures compare the salaries reque sted by 
the registrants, and those offered by the 
employers. 


Registrants Salaries Requested 


8 $ $2400 

j 2700- 2999 
95 3000- 3499 

| 3500- 3999 

10 4000- 4999 

3 5000 and over 


Employers Salaries Offered 


l Under $2100 
45 $2100- 2400 
37 2500- 2699 
44 2700- 2999 
t] 3000- 3499 
10 3500- 3999 
14 L000- 4999 
2 5000 and over 


Requests for catalogers still lead. 


There were 43 requests for catalogers, 
the majority of which were for assistant 
cataloging positions. Only 6 candidates 
registered, and all but 1 
head cataloger’s class. 

An increase 


were in the 


was noted in county and 
bookmobile requests, but very few can 
be persuaded of the interest of bookmo- 
bile experience. 


ATLANTIC CITY 
CONFERENCE JUNE 13-19 


At San Francisco, 17 positions were 
filed with no quoted salary. At Mid- 
winter, minimum salaries were requested 
and received from all employers inter- 
ested in candidates. 

Employers are desperate for profes- 
sional people. Several remarked that 
their libraries were beginning to show 
the results of the lack of sufficient staff. 
It was felt that the majority were trying 
very sincerely to raise salaries. How- 
ever, they get it to one level and the 
minimum is raised again. It is a situa- 
tion comparable to the rise in the cost 
of living. 


Implementation of the National 
Plans 


THE Committee on Implementation of 
the National Plans, recently authorized 
by the A.L.A. Executive Board, was or- 
ganized at the midwinter meeting. The 
committee, under the chairmanship of 
Edward A. Chapman, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute Library, is charged with 
the implementation of the astienal plans. 
The mimeographed list of these plans, 
“Library Planning and Standards” (re- 
vised Jan. 1948), may be obtained from 
A.L.A. Headquarters, 

The committee’s over-all objective is 
to assist in the development and execu- 
tion of plans for all types of library 
service in every state, as a unified na- 
tional effort. The committee proposes a 
1948 model state planning committee for 
libraries of the character indicated in the 
following statement of the committee’s 
basic function: 


To cause and assist the organization, in 
every state, of state planning committees 
for libraries so that they uniformly represent 
the interests of all types of libraries and 
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library services at the same time, and in- 
clude all outside representation that can 
conceivably contribute to or affect library 
planning and plan execution. 


The work of C.I.N.P. is directed to- 
ward the achievement of one of the im- 
portant elements of the A.L.A.’s “four 
year goals” “ the further develop- 
ment of state plans within the framework 
of the national plans for all types of 
libraries.” 


Library Education Division Nomi- 
nations 


THE Nominating Committee of the 
Library Education Division presents the 
following candidates for office: 


Vice PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT 
G. Flint Purdy, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Mich. ' 
TREASURER 
W. Roy Holleman, Mead Corporation, 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
Director at LARGE 
Thelma Eaton, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Counci REPRESENTATIVE 
Mrs. Virginia Lacey Jones, Atlanta Uni 
versity Library School, Atlanta, Ga. 


Univ ersity of Chicago, 


The Lippincott Award 


Tue A.L.A. Committee on Awards has 
announced that the Joseph W. Lippin- 
cott Award will be given at the Atlantic 
City Conference, June 13-19. The award 
will be given for distinguished library 
service during 1947-48 which constituted 
a contribution of enduring value to the 
philosophy or methods of librarianship. 
It consists of a $500 gift and a certificate 
presented by the donor. 

The Lippincott Award not only identi- 
fies the best in professional thought but 
also affords an opportunity to bring to 
the attention of the public important 
developments in librarianship. Names 
of nominees can be submitted to John 
MacKenzie Cory, chairman, A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Awards. University of Cali- 


fornia, Berkeley, or the other members 
of the committee, Mary N. Barton, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md., or to Ola M. Wyeth, Public Library, 
Savannah, Ga. Candidates’ names must 
be submitted by May 15. 

The Lippincott Award was presented 
to Mary U. Rothrock in 1938 for her out- 
standing work in developing library 
service for the T.V.A. and to Herbert 
Putnam in 1939 in recognition of his 
career as Librarian of Congress. The 
award was temporarily discontinued in 


1941. 


Atlantic City Conference 


AT THE meeting of the presidents and 
other representatives of the A.L.A. divi- 
sions with the Executive Board at Mid- 
winter to discuss arrangements for the 
Atlantic City Conference the following 
recommendations were approved at that 
meeting: 


The increased registration fee of $5 for 
the week, or $2 for one day, was endorsed; 
not with enthusiasm, but with realization 
that the cost of conferences has gone up. 
It was also agreed that at all large meet- 
ings, not including most luncheon or dinner 
meetings, admission should be by badge or 
daily ticket. 

The groups agreed to have hosts and 
hostesses at all meetings to welcome dele- 
gates and to control admission. It now 
appears that the latter will not be necessary 
for meetings held in the auditorium. Con- 
trol will be by Convention Hall uniformed 
guards at the entrances at the ramp and 
exhibit space through which all persons 
must pass to reach meeting rooms. 

Groups will have a responsibility to con- 
trol admissions to meetings held outside the 
Convention Hall, and may wish to provide 
hosts and ushers for all meetings. 


, : dies ‘ 122. 9 

A Special Train to Atlantic City: 
TRAIN connections to Atlantic City 
are on the Pennsylvania Railroad from 


the North Philadelphia, Pa. station. The 
railroad company would like to know if 





bi 


la 





e 
e 





a speci ial train is desired by those trav- 
eling through or from Chicago. 

A “special train will make unnecessary 
the change of trains at the North Phila- 
delphia station. 

Kindly answer the following and send 
replies to Richard B. Se alock. librarian, 


Public Library, Ind. Deadline is 


April 21. 


1. Are you interested in a special train 
from Chicago arriving in Atlantic City, Sun- 
day A.M., June 13? 

2. Be sure to specify whether you intend 
to travel Pullman or coach. 


Gary, 


POSITIONS 


Position Wanted 
Male, veteran, graduate New York University 
(Business Administration), Harvard Law School, 
B.L.S. Pratt, June 1948. Extensive legal and 
business experience. Personable, adaptable, 
law library, library, public library, 
administration, reference. B. 46 


business 
personnel, 


Positions Open 


Wanted: Branch librarian, junior high school 
and public library. Good salary schedule; 


month vacation; pension; sick leave. Write 
Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wis., 
Dorothy Huth, librarian. 


medium-sized li- 
and experience. 
beautiful 


Wanted: For Middlewest, 
brary. Cataloger, L.S. degree 
Bookmobile librarian for urban work, 


new vehicle. Must have at least one year s 
experience. Head of Circulation, experience 
stressed. Salaries open. 40-hour week, re- 


tirement. B39 


Supervisor of children’s work to take charge 
Public Library, 


of juvenile activities of the 
Prerequisites: Li- 


Muncie, Ind. Pop. 55,000. 
brary graduation and four years pro- 
fessional experience. Salary range $2850- 
$3250. Higher beginning salary dependent 
upon additional qualifications. Four weeks 
Write Dan A. 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


SC hool 


vacation and retirement plan. 
Williams, 6056 Kimbark Ave., 


Wanted: Assistant librarian in medical li- 
brary of large Eastern university. Initial salary 
$2400. Excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment. Graduate from accredited library school 


by June 1948. B40 


Wanted: Children’s librarians 
in Los Angeles Public Library. $211-$259 per 
month, Graduate from accredited library 
school by June 1948. Apply Los Angeles City 


and librarians 


Civil Service Dept., Room 11, City Hall, Los 
Angeles. 

Wanted: Head librarian, salary $3000; refer- 
ence-catalog assistant; children’s _ librarian, 


Nor Es by A.L. 
a line; minimum one 


dollar and a half. 


selves; institutional members may advertise to fill staff positions. 
Payment should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 
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ceding publication. 


$2800- $2900, depending on qualifications and 
experience. Attractive library, 43,000 volumes, 
in the heart of the Arrowhead Country, North- 
ern Minnesota. B42 


Residential suburb of Chicago needs a chil- 
dren’s librarian, B43 


Wanted: Order librarian. 
lege. Library training. 
Write giving experience, 


B44 


Professionally trained librarian for regional 
library serving two counties; driver provided; 
salary open; liberal vacation; apply director, 
Public Library, Regional Library Service, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Mature reader's adviser 
library near Gulf. 
week, salary $2400. 
mont, Tex. 


New England col- 
$2586, 11 months. 
training, references. 


with initiative, for 
Liberal vacation, five-day 
Tyrrell Library, Beau- 


Wanted: Children’s librarian in training 
school, salary $2250-up (9 months with possi- 
bility of 2-months summer school) de »pending 
on experience and training. Midwest teachers 


enrolment, 1600. B45 


Wanted: Serial cataloger with e xperience. 
Salary $3100. For details inquire State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa C ity. 


college, 


Wanted: Assistant in acquisitions and catalog- 


ing, Stephens College Library. Employment 
twelve months with one month’s vacation. 
Salary open. Also circulation and reference 


position with subject specialization in science 
or English. Ten months’ employment with two 
weeks vacation. Salary open. If interested in 
either position, write B. Lamar Johnson, Steph- 
ens College Library, Columbia, Mo. State age, 
education, experience. 


Public Library, Peoria, Ill., is accepting ap- 
plications from men with public library train- 
ing and experience for the position of librarian. 
Opportunity for constructive work, espe cially 
in public relations. Including qualifications and 
reference with applic ation. 


. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents 
Personal members mi Ly advertise for positions for them- 


Deadline: tenth of month pre- 
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Southeastern States Survey 


rO THE EDITOR: 

Because of a revision of your public: ition 
schedule the “Southeastern States Survey” 
report which appears in the February A.L.A. 
Bulletin appeared in a later issue than you 
had intended. As your heading indicates 
that report was as of October 1947. 

Readers of that report will, I am sure, 
be interested to know that the nine state 
committees have now tabulated all 
and chairmen of those 


survey 
returns from libraries, 
committees have made preliminary reports 
of findings and tentative 
at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee 2 


recommendations 
and Advisory 
on February 27. 

We in the central office 
idle either, for we have an outline 
regional working on 
tabulation of data from the states 


have not been 
of our 

regional 
are work 
and beginning 


report, are 


ing on background material 
the writing of preliminary drafts of some 
sections of the report. 
MARION A. Mitczewsk1, Director 
T.V.A. Department of Regional 
Studies 
501 New Sprankle Building 
Knoxville, 


Tenn. 


Spot Announcements 


To Miss TuoMEy: 

As a state 
making direct 
nouncements” 


agency, not at the present time 
use of the “A.L.A. Spot An- 
may we contribute our com- 
ment, as requested by you in your letter 
of January 9? 

We asked to be placed on your mailing 
list to “Spot Announcements” so 


that we might have them immediately 


receive 
avail- 
able to our demonstration libraries. 

The Spot 
received in this office are 


Announcements,” therefore, 


routed to our sev- 


eral demonstrations, where they are used 
at the discretion of the librarian. In some 
of the rural parishes, where there is no 
nearby radio station, she uses them most 





COMMUNICATIONS TO OR 
FROM A.L.A. MEMBERS 





successfully as newspaper fillers, or she may 
expand and make the announcement the 
basis for a library story in the paper. 

As for our established libraries, a field 
staff says it is her 
that the announcements are 
used. The librarian of the East Baton 
Rouge Parish Library has this sentence in 
her quarterly report to her board, which 
will interest you: “We have received about 
$1,797.32 worth of publicity free as a pub- 
from WJBO just for spot an- 
nouncements.” (January-October 1947) 

EssAk Mantua Cutver, Librarian 
State Library 
Baton Rouge, La. 


More About’ L. C. 


To THE Eprror: 
In “An Open Letter to Catalogers” Miss 
Vera Fellows says that one of our present 


representative on our 
observation 


lic service 


Rules 


day trends is to disre ‘gard scholarship. What 
Is it scholar- 
ship to count the pages of books, to collate 
and to reproduce meticulously 
the details on the title page? In the le arned 
world this is usually called pedantry. In any 
case it makes no sense if the public, for 
whom this kind of scholarship is carried on, is 
baflled by it and has little use for it. 

As a matter of fact, Miss Fellows seems 
to hold her own idea of scholarship some- 
what inconsistently. She argues that the 
new rules place “libr: ary Ci ipiti lization on the 
same level as popular usage.” But the truth 
is that the new rules demand greater scholar- 
ship (in her sense of the word) because they 
presume a better knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages on the cataloger’s part than is often 


scholarship does she refer to? 


illustrations, 


the case now. 

Judging from the present discussion car- 
ried on among catalogers, it seems that their 
reaction to the L.C. rules is much more posi- 
tive than Miss Fellows’. 

Orro Cuomer, Cataloger 
Antioch College Library 


Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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Edith Rickert C beet A U ¢ E R ' S 


Clair C. Olson 


Martin M. Crow $6.75, illus. W O te L D 


A unique collection of excerpts from medieval records, public and private 
documents, and literature illustrating the life Chaucer knew in fourteenth 


century England and France. Fifty-five illustrations. 


Sterling North says: “. . . rich beyond imagination.” 


Donald Jay Grout A S LH O R T 
sect tomatoe 2 
1 vol. text. ed. $6.00 O ~ O L = RA 


“Covers more ground more thoroughly and more systematically than any 
of its predecessors. A compact, serious, well-written, quietly enthusiastic 


study which, in part because of its excellent bibliographical equipment, will 


double as a student’s manual in the field.” —Library Journal. 
COLUMBIA DICTIONARY 
W O R L D OF MODERN EUROPEAN 
W O R D S LITERATURE 
W. Cabell Greet Horatio Smith, Ed. 


This revised, enlarged edition of 
Professor Greet's guide to the pro- 
nunciation of names in the news has 
twice as many entries as before, or 
about 25,000. $6.75 


REVOLUTION 
IN AMERICAN DRAMA 


Edmond M. Gagey 


Nearly 1200 authors of 31 literatures are 
presented, from 1870 to today. ‘‘A definite 
must for every library, private or public.” 

Boston Herald. $10.00 


“Remarkably fine treatment of the modern American drama and the theatre in which 


it is performed. Highly recommended.”’—Library Journal. $3.75 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York 27 
New York 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the A.L.A. Bulletin 





Proving what you 
already know— 


9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Here is a report that justifies the confidence you and other librarians have 
long felt in the World Book Encyclopedia. In a recent survey, parents all 
over America were asked whether their children had benefited from having 
THE WORLD BOOK. 88% said “Yes!”—nearly 9 out of 10! They reported 
their children advanced more rapidly, got better grades, were more inter- 
ested in school work. 

You can recommend the completely new WORLD BOOK with even 
greater confidence to parents. For it’s finer than ever before, and even 
more helpful to students in grammar school, high school and college. 

The new World Book has been rebuilt from cover to cover. New page 
format and size; new, easy-to-read type; new printing plates throughout; 
new articles and pictures by the thousand; new and larger maps; new 
beautiful, durable bindings. See the new World Book soon. Parents will 
thank you for recommending it! 


World Book Encyclopedia, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Gly Ve | Produced at a cost of 
> more than *2,000,000 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the A.L.A. Bulletin 





